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BITBRALVURB. 


SNATCHES OF VERSE. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL-BOY. 
Communicated for the Albion. 


No. 8.—SONG. 


Look, love—the languid lake along 
The tender twilight pours; 

How sweetly falls my happy song ; 
How softly chime the oars? 





Dowr rosy tides our shallop slides, 
And still my song, sweet May, 

As faintly floats, in falling notes, 
And dies with dying day. 


Thy name, thy name, through purple hills 
The dreamy echoes call; 

My song the summer silence fills, 
And breathes that name to all. 


Oh listen, love—below, above, 
The music sinks away ; 

But voices rise, through starry skies, 
And echo mine, sweet May. 





THE CEDAR IN THE PALACE GARDEN. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD. 

[This celebrated tree, probably the largest of its kind in this country, was 
planted by Dr. Uvedale, about the year 1680. It stands in the garden of the 
palace, once the abode of Edward the Sixth and Queen Elizabeth, and is a very 
souspicuous object in the town of Enfield } 

Underneath the quiet night 
Gentle thoaghts will flow aright, 
When the belted silver stars 
Charm away the old-world scars, 
And the silence of the time 
Leads the heart to joys sublime. 


Underneath the solemn shade 
By this stately cedar made, 
Ere the moonlight fades away, 
And the ruder glare of day 
Calls us into active life, 

Let us pause, apart from strife 
Or the taint of earthly press, 
To rejoice with thankfulness 
In this noble relic won 

From the ancient Lebanon. 


Standing like a symbol vast, 

Given from the buried past, 

Of a man’s enduring will, 

Jubilant o’er mortal ill, 

Scathed and worn, it seems to be 
Great as Hope’s reality ; 

Storms and winds have raged in vain, 
And the dreary fleeting rain ; 
Summer’s sun, and winter’s snow 
Have not wrought its overthrow! 
Time, who chills the flowers of June 
To a woful autumn tune, 

Sounding through the gloomy wild 
Like the sobbing of a child— 

Time, who never fails to come 

With his touch of change and doom, 
Seems to lose his wonted spell 
Round this leafy citadel. 


Songs of love and legends old, 
Deeds of knights and gallants bold, 
Underneath this lofty tree 

May be chanted merrily ; 

Hither oft, when day has fled, 
Poets may be dreaming led, 

In their idlesse bent to weave 
Phautasies for summer’s eve— 
Thoughts of subtle sway and power, 
Kindled at that mystic hour, 
When the mind with daring art 
Travels to some distant part, 

And beholds bright visions blent 
With the charms by fancy lent 
For the spirit’s ravishment. 


Lordly monarch, sylvan king, 
Joyous be the songs we sing. 

All about the dewy grass 

Where thy waving shadows pass, 
Not a sound of care to wake 
Discord in the lays we make; 
Ages yet to come, mayst thou 
Still uplift each spreading bough, 
That when loving rovers come 

To their happy Enfield home, 
Thou wilt be the first to show 
Home is home where’er we go. 


ALL BAGGAGE AT THE RISK OF THE OWNER. 


A STORY OF THE WATERING-PLACES. 
“ Water, water, every where, 
And nota drop to driuk!” 

I could never understand why we call our summer resorts Water. 
‘ng-places, I am but an individaal, quiet anonymous, as you see, and 
only graduated this summer, yet I have ** known life,” and there was 
20 fool of an elephant in our college town, and cther towns and cities 
where I have passed vacations. Now, if there have been any little 
nti- Maine. Law episodes in my life, they have been my occasional weeks 
at the Watering- Places. 

It was only this summer, as I was going down the Biddle staircase at 





| Niagara, that Keanne, who was just behind me, asked quietly, and in 
| a wondering tone, ** Why do cobblers drive the briskest trade of all, 
from Nahant to Niagara!” I was dizzy with winding down the spiral 
stairs, and gave some philosophical exclamation, showing up my poli- 
tical economy. But when in the evening, at the hotel, he invited me 
| to accompany him in an inquiry into the statistics of cobblers, I under- 
| stood him better. 
| So far from being Watering-Places, it is clear that there is not only 
a spiritual but a sentimental intoxication at all these pleasant retreats. 
There is universal exhilaration. Youth, beauty, summer, money, and 
moonlight conspire to make water, or any thing of which water is a 
| type, utterly incredible. There is no practical joke like that ofasking 
|a@ man if he came to Saratoga to drink the waters. Every man justly 
feels insulted by such a suspicion. ‘“‘Am I an invalid, sir? Have I 
| the air of disease, I should like to know ? ’’ responds Brummell, fiercely, 
| as he turns suddenly round from tying his cravat, upon which he hag 
| lavished all his genius, and with which he hoped to achieve successes. 
| ** Do I look weak, sir? Why the deuce should you think I came to 
| Saratoga to drink the waters?” 
At Niagara it is different. There you naturally speak of water— 
over your champagne or Chambertin at dinner; and at evening you 
| take a little tipple to yourself against the night air as you step out to 
| survey the moonlight effects of the cataract. You came professedly to 
see the water. There is nothing else to see or to do there, but to look 
at the falls, eat dinner, drink cobblers, and smoke. If you have any 
doubt upon this point, run up in the train and see. 1 think you will 
find people doing those things and nothing else. I am not sure, indeed, 
but you will find some young ladies upon the piazza overhanging the 
rapids, rapt and fascinated by the delirious dance of the water beneath, 
who add a more alluring terror to the weird awe that the cataract 
| inspires, by wild tales of ghosts and midnight marvels, which, haply, 
some recent graduate more frightfully emphasizes by the ready coinage 
of his brain. 

No, it is a melancholy misnomer. To call these gay summer courts 
of Bacchus and Venus Watering- Places, is like the delightful mumme- 
ry of the pastoral revels of the king in the old Italian romance, who 
attired himself as an abbot, and all his rollicking court as monks and 
nuns, and shaping his pavilion into the semblance of a monastery, stole, 
from contrast, a sharper edge for pleasure. 

I must laugh when you call Saratoga, for instance, a Watering: Place ; 
because there, this very summer, I was intoxicated with that elixir of 
life, which young men do not name, and which old men call love. Let 
me tell you the story ; for, if your eye chances to fall upon this page 
while you are loitering at one of those pleasant places, you can see in 
mine your own experience, and understand why Homer is so intelligi- 
ble to you. Are you not all the time in the midst of an Iliad? That 
stately woman who is now passing along the piazza is beautiful Helen, 
although she is called Mrs. Bigge in these degenerate days, and Bigge 
himself is really the Menelaus of the old Trojan story, although he 
deals now in cotton. Paris, of course, is an habitué of Saratoga in 
the season, goes to Newport in the middle of August, and always wears 
a mustache. But Paris is not so dangerous to the cunnubial felicity of 
Menelaus Bigge, as he was in the gay Grecian days 

Now what I say is this, that you who are swimming down the current 
of the summer at a Watering-Place, are really surrounded by the 
identical meterial out of which Homer spun his Iliad—yes, and 
Shakspeare his glowing and odorous Romeo and Juliet—only it goes by 
different names at Saratoga, Newport, and Niagara. And to point the 
truth of what I say, I shall tell you my little story. illustrative of 
summer life, and shall leave your wit to define the difference between 
my experience and yours. Itis of the simplest kind, mark you, and 
‘*as easy as lying.” 

I left college, in the early summer, flushed with the honours of the 
valedictory. It was in one of those quiet college towns which are the 
pleasantest spots in New England, that I had won and worn my laurels. 
After four years—so long in passing, such a swift line of light when 
passed—the eagerly-expected commencement day arrived. It was the 
— day in the year in that village, and I was the greatest man of 
the day. 

Ah rT shall always see the gathering groups of students and alumni 
upon the college lawn, in the ‘‘ ambrosial darkness” of broad-branch 

ingelms. I can yet feel the warm sunshine of that quiet day—and see 
our important rustling about in the black silk graduating gowns—lI, 
chiefest of all, and pointed out, to the classes just entered, as the vale- 
dictorian, saluted as I passed by the homage of their admiring glances. 
Then winding down the broad street, over which the trees arched, and 
which they walled with green, again my heart dilates upon the swell- 
ing music, that pealed in front of the procession, while all the town 
made holiday, and clustered under the trees to see us pass. I hear still 
chiming, and a little muffled even now, through memory, the sweet 
church bell that rang gayly end festally, not solemnly, that day—and 
how shall I forget the choking and exquisite delight and excitement 
with which, in the mingled confusion of ringing bell and clanging mar- 
tial instruments, we passed from the warm, bright sunshine without, 
into the cool interior of the church. As we entered, the great organ 
aroused from its majestic silence, and drowned bell and band in its 
triumphant torrent of sound, while, to my excited fancy, the church 
seemed swaying in the music, it was so crowded with women, in light 
summer muslins, bending forward, and whispering, and waving fans 

The rattling of pew-doors—-the busy importance of the ‘‘ Professor of 
Elocution and Belles-Lettres’—the dying strains of the organ—the 
brief silence—the rustling rising to hear the President’s prayer—it is 
all as distinct in my mind as in yours, my young friend fresh from col- 
lege, and * watering” for your first season. - 

Then, when the long list was called, and the degrees had been con- 
ferred, came my turn—‘ the valedictory addresses.” In that moment, 
as I gathered my gown around me and ascended the platform, I did not 
envy Demosthenes nor Cicero, nor believe that a sweeter triumph was 
ever won. That soft, country summer day, and I the focus of a thou- 
sand enthusiastic eyes to which the low words of farewell I spoke to 
my companions, brought a sympathetic moisture—that is a picture 
which must burn forever, illuminating life The first palpable and 
visible evidence of your power over others 1s that penetrating aroma of 
success—sweeter than success itself—which comes only once, and only 
for a moment, but for that single moment is a dream made real. The 
memory of that day makes June in my mind forever. 

You see I am growing garrulous, and do not come to Saratoga by 
steam. But I did come, fresh from that triumph, and fall of it. I had 
been the greatest man of the greatest day in a town not five hundred 
miles away, and could not but feel that my fame must have excited 
Saratoga. With what modest trembling I wrote my name in the office- 
book. The man scarcely looked at it, but wrote a nnmber against it, 
shouted to the porter to take Mr. *s (excuse my name) luggage 
to No. 310, and I mechanically followed that functionary, and observed 
that not a single loiterer in the office raised his head at my name. 

But worse than that, the name seemed to be of no consequence. I 
was no longer Mr. ——— with “ the valedictory addresses,” Kc , &c., 
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(including the thousand eyes). I was merely No. 310—and you too 
have already observed, I am sure, wherever you are passing the sum- 
mer, that you are not an individual at a Watering-Place. You lose 
your personal identity in a great summer hotel, as you would in a 

enitentiary; you are No. this or No. that. It is No. 310 who wishes 
his Champagne frappé. It is No. 310 who wishes his card taken toNo 
820 It is No. 310 who goes in the morning, pays his bill, and hears, 
as ee porter slings on his luggage and takes his shilling, “ put No 310 
in order. 

This is one of the humiliating aspects of Watering- Place life. You 
are one of a mass, and distinguished by your number. Yet you can 
never know the mortifying ignominy of such treatment until it comes 
directly upon the glory of a commencement, at which you have absorbed 
all other individuality into yourself. 

I reached Saratoga and came down to dinner. I could not hel 
laughing at the important procession of negro-waiters stamping in with 
the different courses, and concentrating attention upon their movements. 
I felt then, instinctively, how it is the last degree of Me poe ee 
the serving at table instead of being noiseless as the wind that blows 
the ship along, is the chief spectacle and amusement at dinner. Dinner 
at Saratoga, or Newport, or Niagara is a grand military movement of 
black waiters, who advance, halt, load, present, and fire their dishes, 
and in which the elegant ladies and the elegant gentlemen are merely 
lay-figures, upon which the African army exercise their skill by not 
hitting or spilling. For the first days of my residence it was a quiet 
enjoyment to me to see with what elaborate care the fine ladies and 
gentlemen arrayed themselves to play their inferior parts at dinner. 
The chief actors in the ceremony—the negro waiters—ran, a moment 
before the last bell, to put on clean white jackets and when the bell 
rang, and the puppets were seated—fancying, with charming naiveté, 
that they were the principal objects of the feast—then thundered in 
the sable host and deployed right and left, tramping like the ghost in 
Don Giovanni, thumping, clashing, rattling, and all thought of elegance 
or propriety was lost in the universal tumult. 

People who submit to this, consider themselveselegant. But whatif 
in their own houses and diningsrooms there should be this “ alarum, 
enter an army,” as the old play-books say, whenever they entertained 
their friends at dinner. 

I was lonely at first. Nothing is so solitary as a gay and crowded 
Watering- Place, where you have few friends. The excessive hilarity 
of others emphasizes your own quiet and solitude. And especiaily at 
Saratoga, where there is no resource but the company. You must 
bowl, or promenade the piazza, or flirt, with the women. You must 
drink, smoke, chat, and game a little with the men. But if you know 
neither womats or men, and have no prospect of knowing them, then 
take the next train to Lake George. 

It is very different elsewhere. At Newport, for instance, if you are 
only No. 310 at your hotel and nothing more; if you know no one, and 
have to drink your wine, and smoke, and listen to the music alone, you 
have only to leap into your saddle, gallop to the beach, and as you pace 
along the margin of the sea, that will laugh with you at the frivolities 
you have left behind—will sometimes how! harsh scorn upon the but- 
terflies, who are not worth it, and who do not deserve it—and the At- 
lantic will be to you lover, counsellor and sweet society. 

Toward the end of my first Saratoga week, I met an old college friend. 
It was my old chum, Herbert, from the South. Herbert, who, over 
many a midnight gluss and wasting weed, had leaned out of my window 
in the moonlight, and recited those burning lines of Byron which all 
students do recite to that degree, that I have often wondered what stu- 
dents did, in romantic moonlights, before Byron was born. In those 
midnight recitals Herbert used often to stop, and say to me: 

**T wonder if you would like my sister ?” 

Her name was not mentioned, but Herbert was so handsome in the 
southern style; he was so picturesque, and manly, and graceful—a 
kind of Sidney and Bayard—that I was sure his sister was not less 
than Amy Robsart, or Lucy of Lammermoor, or perhaps Zuleika. 

Toward the close of our course, we were one day sauntering beyond 
the little college-town, and dreaming dreams of that Future which, to 
every ambitious young man, seems @ stately palace waiting to be roy- 
ally possessed by him, when Herbert, who really loved me, said : 

** T wish you knew Lulu.” 

‘«T wish I did know Lulu.” 

And that was all we ever said about it. 

When we met at Saratoga it was a pleasant surprise to both, and 
doubly so to me, for I was sadly bored by my want of acquaintances. 
We fell into an earnest conversation, in the midst of which Herbert 
suddenly said ; 

‘*Ah! there, I must run and join Lulu!” and left me. 

Who has not had just this experience, or a similar one, at any 
Watering-Place? One day you suddenly discover that some certain 
person has arrived; and when you go to your room to dress for dinner, 
your boots look splayed—your waistcoats are not the thing—your 
coat isi’t half as handsome as other coats—and you spoil all your 
cravats in your nervous efforts to tie them exquisitely. You get 
dress¢d, however, and descend to dinner, giving yourself a Vivian 
Grey-ish air, a combination of the coxcomb, the poet, and the politi- 
cian—and yet wonder why your hands seem so large, and why you do 
not feel at your ease, although everything is the same as yesterday, 
except that Lulu has arrived. 

And there she sits ! 

So sat Lulu, Herbert’s sister, cool in light musling, as if that sultry 
‘summer day she were Undine draped in mist. She had the self-pos- 
session. which many children have, and which greatly differs from the 
elaborate sang froid of elegant manners. There was no haughty re- 
serve, no cold unconsciousness, as if the world were not worth her 
treading. But when Herbert nodded to me—and I, knowing that she 
was about to look at me, involuntarily put forward the ev aspect of 
Vivian—she turned and looked toward me earnestly an‘ unaffectedly 
for a few moments, while I played with a sweetbread, and looked 
abstracted. It is a pity that we men make such fools of ourselves when 
we are in the callow state! Lulu turned back and said something to 
Herbert ; of course, it was telling him her first impression of me! Do 
you think I wished to hear it? 

She was not tall nor superb: her face was very changefal and singu- 
larly interesting. I watched her during dinner, and such were my 
impressions. If they were wrong, it was the fault of my perceptions. 
We met upon the piazza after dinner while the beautifully dressed 
throng was promenading, and the band was playing. It was an Arca- 
dian moment and scene. 

“Lulu, this is my friend, Mr. ——, of whom I have spoken to you 
so often.” 

Herbert remained but a moment. I offered my arm to his sister, 
and we moved with the throng. The whole world seemed a festival. 
The day was golden—the music swelled in those long, delicious chords, 
which imparadise the moment, and make life poetry. In that strain, 
and with that feeling, our acquaintance commenced. It was Lulu’s 
first summer at a Watering-Place (at least she said so); it was my 
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first, too, at a Watering. Place—but not ny first ata flirtation, thought 
I, loftily. She had Al the cordial freshness of a Southern girl, with 
that geniality of manner which, without being in the least degree 
familiar, is confiding and friendly, and which to us, reserved and sus- 
icious Northerners, appears the evidence of the complete wtenes we 
ve achieved, until we see that it is a general and not a particular 





manner. 

» The band played on: the music seemed only to make more melo- 
dious and expressive all that we said. At intervals, we stopped and 
leaned upon the railing by # column wreathed with a flowering vine, 
and Lulu’s eye eotins the fairest blossom, found it, and her hand 
placed it in mine I forgot commencement-day, and the glory of the 
yaledictory. Lulu’s eyes were more inspiring than the enthusiastic 
thousand in the church; and the remembered bursts of the band that 
day were lost in the low whispers of the girl upon my arm. | did not 
mean to flirt, in the usual sense of that word (men at a Watering- 
Place never do). It was an intoxication most fatal of all, and which 
no Maine law can avert. 

Herbert joined us later in the afternoon, and proposed a drive; he 
was anxious to show me his horses. We werted to meet at the door. 
Lulu gently detached her arm from mine; said gayly, ‘‘ Au revoir, 
bientdét !” as she turned away ; and I bounded into the hall, sprang up- 
stairs into my room, and sat down, stone-still, upon a chair. 

I looked fixedly upon the floor, and remained perfectly motionless 
for five minutes. I was lost in a luxury of happiness! Without a 

fession, without a fortune, I felt myse irresistibly drawn toward 

is girl; and the very fascination lay here, that I knew, however 
wild and wonderful a feeling I might indulge, it was all hopeless. We 
should enjoy a week of supreme happiness—suffer in parting—and 
presently be solaced, and enjoy other weeks of supreme felicity with 
other Lulus! 

My young friends of the pte eae laces, deny having had just 
such an emotion and “‘ course of thought,” if you dare ! : 

We drove to the lake, and the whole world of Saratoga with us. 
Herbert’s new bays sped neatly along—he driving in front, Lulu and 
I chatting behind. Arrived at the lake, we sauntered down the steep 
slope to the beach. We stepped into a boat and drifted out upon the 
‘water. It was still and gleaming in the late afternoon ; and the pen- 
sive tranquillity of evening was gathering before we returned. We 
wang those passionate, desperate love-songs which young people always 
sing when they are happiest and most sentimental. So rapidly had we 
advanced—for a Watering-?lace is the very hotbed of romance—that 
I dropped my hand idly upon Lulu’s; and finding that hers was not 
withdrawn, gradually and gently clasped it in mine. So, hand-in- 
hand, we sang, floating homeward in the ae twilight. 

There was a dance in the evening at the hotel. Lulu was to dance 
“with me, of course, the first set, and as many waltzes as I chose. She 
‘was so sparkling, so evidently happy, than I observed the New York 
belles, to whom happiness is an inexplicable word, scanned her with 
an air of lofty wonder and elegant disdain. But Lulu was so gen- 
uinely graceful and charming; she remained so quietly superior in 
her simplicity to the assuming hauteur of the metropolitan misses, that 
I kept myself in perfect good-humour, and did not feel myself at all 
humbled in the eyes of the Young America of that city, because I was 
the cavalier of the unique Southerner. So far did this go, that in my 
desire to revenge myself upon the New Yorkers, I resolved to increase 
their chagrin by praising Lulu to the chief belle of the set. 

To her I was introduced. A New York belle at a Watering Place ! 
** There’s a divinity doth hedge her,” and a mystery too. She looked at 
me with supreme indifference as [ advanced to the ordeal of presenta- 
tion, evidently measuring my claims upon her consideration by the 
general aspect of my outer man. I moved with acertain pride, because 
although | felt awkward before the glance of Lulu, I was entirely self. 
possessed in the consciousness of unexceptionable attire before the! 
unmeaning stare of the fashionable parvenue. You see I do get a Jittle 
warm in speaking of her, and yet i was as cool as an autumn morning, 
when I made my bow, and requested her hand for the next set. 

We danced vis-a-vis to Lulu. My partner swung her head around 
upon her neck, as none but Juno or Minerva should venture to do, and 





looked at the other personal of the quadrille, to see if she were in a 
perfectly safe set. I ventured a brief remark upon nothing—the 
weather probably. The Queen of the Cannibal Islands bent majesti- 
cally in a monosyllabic response. 

“‘Itis very warm to-night,” continued I. 

“ Yes, very warm,” she responded. 

“ You have been long here’” 

: Seren ey ‘ 

“* Proba ou came from Niagara ?” 

“No, from Sheron 7 

** Shall you go to Lake George ?” 

**No, we go to Newport.” 

There I paused, and fondled my hankerchief, while the impassable 
lady relapsed into ber magnificent silence, and offered no bope of any 
conversation in any direction ButI would not be balked of my object, 
and determined that if the living stream did run ** quick below” the 
glaring polish of ice which these ** fine manners” presented, my remark 





should be an Artesian bore to it. 

** How handsome our vis a ws is?” said I. 

My stately lady said nothing, but tossed her head slightly, without 
changing her expression, except to make it more pointedly frigid, in a 
reply which was a most vociferous negative petrified by politeness inte 
upgracious assent 

** She is what Lucia of Lammermoor might have been before she was 
unhappy,” continued I, plunging directly off into the sea of trou- 

le 


*« Ah!I don't know Miss Lammermoor,” responded my partner, with 
sang -froid. 

I am conscious that I winced at this. A New York belle, hedged 
with divinity and awfulness, &c., not know Miss Lammermoor Such 
stately naiveté of ignorance drew asmile into my eyes, andl concluded 
to follow the scent. 

“You misunderstand me,” said I. 
—the Waverley novel, you know.” 

Waverley, Waverley,” replied my Cannibal Queen, who moved her 
head like Juno, but this time lisping and somewhat confused, as if 
she knew that, by the mention of books, we were possibly nearing the 
verge of sentiment ‘* Waverley—I[ don’t know what you mean; you’re 
too deep for me.” 

I was silent for that moment, and sat a mirthful Marius, among the 
ruins of my proud idea of a metropolitan belle. Had she not exquisitely 

rfected my revenge? Could the contrast of my next dance with Lulu 

ave been pointed with more diamond distinctness than by the unweet- 
ing lady, whom I watched afterward, with my eyes swimming in 
laughter, as she glided, passionlessly, without smiling, without grace, 
without life—like a statue clad in muslin, over grass cloth, around the 
hall. Once again, during the evening, I went to her and said : 

** How graceful that Baltimore lady is.” 

“The Baltimore ladies may have what you call grace and ease,” 
said she, with the same delicious hauteur, “ and the Bostun ladies are 
very ‘strong minded,’” she continued, in a tone intended for consum- 
ing satire, the more unhappy that it was clear she could make no claim 
to either of the qualities—** but the New York women have air,” she 
concluded, and sailed away with what ‘‘ might be air,” said Herbert, 
who heard her remark, ‘‘ but certainly very bad air.” 

Learn from this passage of my experience, beloved reader, you who 
are for the first time encountering that Sphinx, a New York belle, that 
sheis not terrible You shall find her irreproachable in ¢ournure, but 
it isno more ex lusive!y beautiful or admirable, than New York is ex 
clusively the fine city of the country. I am a young man, of course, 
and inexperienced ; but I prefer that lovely languor of the Southern 
manners, which is expressed in the negligence, and sometimes even 
gtotesqueness of dress, to the vapid superciliousness, which is equally 
expressed in the coarse grass cloth that imparts the adorable J+ ne 
Sats quoi of style. *‘* It is truly amusing,” Herbert says, who has been 
® far traveller, ‘to see these nice New Yorkers assuming that the 

whole country outside their city is provincial.” A Parisian lady who 
should affect to treat a Florentine as a provincial, would be exiled by 
derision from social consideration. Fair dames of New York, l am but 
Sn Snonymous valedictorian; yet why not make your beauty more 


beautital, by that courtesy which is loftier than disdain, and superior 
to supercilicusness ? 


Ab, well! it was an 


**T was speaking of Scott’s Lucia 


> was an aromatic evening. Disraeli says that Ferdinand 
Armine had « Sicilian conversation with Henrietta Temple, in the con 
servatory. You know how it ended, and they knew bow it would end, 
—they were married. But if Ferdinand had planged into that abyss 
of excitement, knowing that however Sicilian his conversation might 
be, it would all end ina bachelor’s quarters, with Henrietta as a lay 
are of memory, which he might amuse himself in draping with » 
myriad rainbow fancies—if he had known this, ougbt he to have ad 
vanced farther in the diviae darkness of that prospect / Ought he not 
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to have said, ‘‘ Dear Miss Temple, my emotions are waxing serious, 
and I am afraid of them, and will retire.”’ 

You will say, *‘ certainly,” of course. We all say, “‘ certainly,” when 
we read or talk about it quietly. Young men at Saratoga or Newport 
say, “certainly,” over their cigars. But when the weed is whiffed 
away, they dress for conquest, ‘and draw upon the Future for the con 
sequences. Unhappily, the Future is perfectly ‘‘ good,” and always 
settles to the utmort copper. 

At least, so Herbert says, and he is older thaanIam. I only know 
—in fact, I only cared, that the evening fled away like asky lark sing- 
ing up to the sun at daybreak—(that was a much applauded sentence 
in my valedictory). I deliberately cut every cable of remorse that 
might have held me to the “ ingenuous course,” as it is called, and 
drove out into the shoreless sea of enjoyment. I revelled in Lulu’s 
beauty, in her grace, in her thousand nameless charms. I was natu- 
rally sorry for her. I knew her young affections would “run to waste, 
and water but the desert.” But ifa girl will doso! Summer and the 
midsummer sun shone in a cloudless sky. There was nothing to do but 
live and love, and Lalu and | did nothing else. Through the motley 
aspects of Watering Place existence, our life shot like a golden thread, 
embroidering it with beauty. We strolled on the piazza at morning 
and evening. During the forenoon we sat in the parlour, and Lula 
worked a bag or a purse, and I sat by her, gossiping that gossip which 
is evanescent as foam upon champagne—yes, and as odorous and pierc- 
ing, for the moment it lasts. We only parted to dress for dinner. I 
relinquished the Vivian Grey style, and returned to my own. Every 
day Lulu was more exquisitely dressed, and when the band played, 
after dinner, and the sunlight lay, golden-green, upon the smooth, thick 
turf, our conversation was inspired by the music, as on the first day, 
which seemed to me centuries ago, so natural and essential to my life 
had Lulu become. Toward sunset we drove to the lake. Sometimes 
in @ narrow little waggon, not quite wide enough for two, and in which 
I sat overdrifted by the azure mist of the dress she wore—nor ever 
dreaming of the Autumn or the morrow; and sometimes with Herbert 
and his new horses. 

Young America sipping cobblers, and roving about in very loose and 
immoral coats, voted it ‘‘a case.” The elderly ladies thought it a 
** shocking flirtation” The old gentlemen who smoke cigars in the 
easy chairs under the cool colonnade, watched the course of events 
through the slow curling clouds of tobacco, and looked at me, when I 
— them, as if I were juvenile for a Lothario; while the great 

ancing, bowling, flirting, and fooling mass of the Saratoga population 
thought it all natural and highly improper. 

It is astonishing to recur to an acquaintance which has become a 
large and luminous part of your life, and discover that it lasted a week. 
It is saddening to sit among the withered rose leaves of a summer, and 
remember that each rose in its prime seemed the sweetest of roses. 
The old ladies called it ‘‘ shocking,” and the young ladies sigh that it 
is ‘* heartless,” and the many rons iy while the few wrap themselves 
in scornful pride at the criminal fickleness of men. 

One such I met on a quiet Sunday morning when Lulu had just left 
me to go and read to her mother. 

** You are a vain coxcomb,” was the promising prelude of my friend’s 
conversation. But she was a friend, so I did not frown nor play that 
I was offended. 

** Why a coxcomb ?” 

‘* Because you are flirting with that girl merely for your own amuse- 
ment. You know perfectly well that she loves you, and you know 
equally well that you mean nothing. You are a flippant, shallow Ar- 
thur Pendennis—” 

“ Pastrop vite, If I meet a pleasant person in a pleasant place, and 
we like each other, I, for my part, will follow the whim of the hour. 
1 will live while I live—provided, always, that I injure no other per- 
son in following that plan—and in every fairly supposable case of this 
kind the game is equal. Good morning.” 

Now you will say that I was afraid to continue the argument, and 
that I felt self-convicted of folly. Not at all; but I chanced to see Lulu 
returning, and I strolled down the piazza to meet her. 

She was flushed, and tears were ill-concealed in her eyes. 
ther had apprised her that she was to leave in the morning. 
all over. 

I did not dare to trust my tongue, but seized her hand a moment, 
and then ran for my life—literally for my life. Reaching my room I 
pat down in my chair again, and stared upon the floor. I loved Lulu 
more than any womaninthe world, Yet I remembered precisely simi- 
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heart or head, at any of the leisure resorts where there is nothing to 
do dey do nothing, never forget that all bagguge is at the risk of the 

And so saying, Lulu slipped her arm from mine, 
into the hall, and the next moment 
fragrant strain of Strauss. 

I, young reader, remained a few moments bewildered in the moon. 
light, and the next morning naturally left Saratoga. I am meditatip 
whether to go to Newport; but I am sure Luluisthere. Let me ade 
vise you, meanwhile, to beware, let me urge you to adopt the old pro- 
verb to the meridian of a Watering-Place by reversing it—that * who. 
ever goes out to find a kingdom may return an ass.” —Harper’s Mag 
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SHADOWS—DAY AND NIGHT. 


As most of us have our Doubles, so, in many noticeable lives, there 
are a Day and Night so wonderfally contrasted, so strikingly opposed 
so very picturesque in their opposition to each other, that there can be 
few more remarkable subjects for consideration. 

Let me recall a few such Days and Nights. 

The weather is sultry, scorching, though there are banks of heavy 
clouds in thesky. A hot wind shakes the strangely shaped leaves of 
gaunt trees fitfully to and fro, or agitates tufts of brushwood and 
furze, rankly luxuriant, which grow here and there on the gray rocks, 
There are sudden declivities, and more rocks beyond, furrowed, scarr- 
ed and seamed by tears of brine. On every side beyond, as far as the 
strained eye can reach, is the interminable sea. There are birds over- 
head with sullen flapping wings, and insects and reptiles of strange 
shape beneath. In a mean house, with white washed walls and crazy 
Venetian blinds, with paltry furniture strangely diver:ified by rich 

ieces of plate and jewellers’ ware, is a man in a bath with a Madras 
ladtere ief tied round his head. Anon he is dressed by his servants, 
with whom he is peevish and fretful. He grumbles at the coffee at 
breakfast, abuses his attendants, begins a dozen things and does not 
accomplish one. Now he is in his garden: you will observe that he is 
short, stout, and with a discontented expression of countenance. He 
takes up a newspaper and throws it down, a hook and casts it aside.— 
He is idle and leathes his idleness. Through an open window you may 
look into his plain study, of which the walls are covered with striped 
paper. You may see hanging there, a portrait of a little child and 
a map of the world. 

Who may this man be? What was he? A testy East India captain 
with a liver complaint, a disappointed Indigo planter, a crusty widow- 
er with a lagging Chancery suit? No. It is Night now, but Day was. 
Ten years before he stood on the steps of Notre Dame with the chief 
of the Catholic church behind him, with the dignitaries of that church, 
the princes of his empire, the marshals of his armies, the ladies of his 
court, the flower of his subjects on his right hand and on his left. He 
was arrayed in velvet, satin, and gold, laurels on his head, and a scep- 
tre in his hand. He was Napoleon, the Great, Empereur et roi; now 
he is General Bonaparte, a prisoner at St. Helena, at the beck and call 
of an English orderly officer. The portrait of the little child is that 
of the King of Rome, whose melancholy double, the pale young man 
in a white coat, is to be Metternichised in Vienna yonder, and the map 
is of the world which was to have been his inheritance. 

Again. We are inthe pit of an Italian theatre. Wax-tapers, in bell- 
shaped shades, flare round the dress-circle, for we are in the eighteenth 
century, and as yet gas and fish-tail burners are not. Gaudy frescoes 
decorate the front of the tiers of boxes; the palisade of the orchestra 


}is surmounted with a spiked chevaua-de-frise ; the occupants of the 


pit wear cocked-hats and wigs, and, in the dress circle the beaux wear 
laced ruffles and sparkling -hilted swords, and the belles powder and 
patches. In one of the proscenium boxes is the Grand Duke, sitting, 
imposing in embroidery ; behind him are his suite, standing humble in 
ditto. The corresponding /oge on the other side of the proscenium is 
empty. The first act of the opera is over, and an intermediary ballet 
is being performed. An impossible shepherd, in blue satin trunks, a 
cauliflower wig, and carrying a golden crook, makes choregraphic 
overtures, to live with him and be his love, to an apocryphal shepberd- 
ess in a robe Pompadour and hair-powder. You would see such a pair 
nowhere else save in Arcadia, or in Wardour Street, and in Dresden 
China. More shepherds and shepherdesses execute pastoral gam- 
badoes, and the divertissement is over. Then commences the second 
actof the opera. About this time, verging on half past nine in the 
evening, you hear the door of the private box open. An easy chair is 


lar occasions before, when I felt as if the sun and life were departing | brought down to the front, and a book of the opera, a bottle of essences, 


when certain persons left my side, and [ therefore could not trust my 
emotion, and run back again and swear absolute and eternal fidelity. 
You think I was a great fool, and destitute of feeling, and better not 
venture any more into general female society. Perhaps so. But it was 
written upon my consciousness suddenly and dazzlingly, as the mystic 
words upon Nebuchadnezzar’s hall, that this, though sweet and absorb- 
ing, was but a summer fancy—offspring of sunshine, flowers, and wu- 
sic—not the permanent reality which all men seek in love. It was one 
of the characteristic charms of the summer life. It made the weeks a 
pleasant Masque of Truth—a psraphrase of the poetry of Love. I 
would not avoid it. I would not fail to sail among the isles of Greece, 
though but for a summer day—thcugh Memory might forever yearningly 
revert to that delight—conscious of no dishonour, of no more selfish- 
ness than in enjoying a day or a flower—exposed to all the risks to 
which my partner in the delirious and delicious game was exposed. 

We met at dinner. We strolled after dinner, and I felt the trem 
bling of the arm within mine, as we spoke of travel, of Niagara, of 
Newport, and of parting. ‘ Lulu,” said I, ‘* the pleasure of a Water. 
ing- Place is the meeting «ith a thousand friends whom we never saw 
before, and shall never see again.” 

That was the way I began 

** We meet here, Lulu, like travellers upon a mountain top, one com- 
ing from the clear, green north, another from the sun loved south; 
and we sit together for an hour talking, each of his own, and each story 
by its strang: ness fascinating the other hearer. Then we rise, say 
farewell, and each pursues his journey ulone, yet never forgetting that 
pening on the mountain, and the sweet discourse that charmed the 

ours.” 

I found myself again delivering valedictory addresses, and to an au- 
dience more moved than the first. 

Yet who would not have bad the day upon the mountain? Who would 
not once have seen Helen, though he might never see her more? Who 
a not wish to prove by a thousand-fold experience Shelley’s 

ines— 

“ True love in this differs from gold to clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 

Lulu said nothing, and we walked silently on. 

“I hate the very name Watering Place,” said she, at length. 

I did not ask her why. 

When the full moonlight came, we went to the ball-room. 
way they treat moonlignts at a Watering Place. 

** Yes,” said Lulu, * let us die royally, wreathed with flowers.’’ 

And she smiled as she said it. Why did she smile? It was just as 
we parted, and mark the result. The moment I suspected that the 
flirtation was not all on one side, I discovered—beloved budding Flirt, 
male or female, of this summer, you will also discover the same thing 
in similar cases—that I was seriously in love. Now that I fancied 
pg no reason to biind my eyes to the fact, I stared directly 
upon it. 

We went into the hall. It was a wild and melancholy dance that we 
danced. There was a frenzy in my movements, for I knew that I was 
clusping for the last time the woman for whom my admiring and ten. 
der compassion was by her revelation of superiority to loving me, sud- 
denly kindled into devotion! She was very beautiful—at least, she 
was so to me, and I could not but mark a kind of triumph in her air, 
which did not much perplex, but overwhelmed me. At length she pro- 
posed stepping out upon the piazza, and then we walked in the cool 
moonlight while I poured out to her the overflowing enthusiasm of my 
passion. Lulu listened patiently, and then she said : 

_‘* My good friend (fancy such a beginning in answer to a declara- 
tion), you have much to learn. I thought from what you said this 
afternoon that you were profoundly acquainted with the mystery of 
Watering Place life. You remember you delivered a very polished 
disquisition on the subject to me—to a woman who, you had every rea- 
son to suppose, was deeply in love with you. My good sir, a Watering 
Place passion, you ought to know. is an affair of sunshine, music, and 
flowers. We meet upon a mountaia-top, and epjoy ourselves, then part 
with longing and regret.”’ 

Here she paused a moment, and my knees smote together. 

“You are a very young man, with very much to learn, and if you 
mean to make the tour of the Watering Places during this or any sum 
mer, you must understand this; and, as Herbert tells me you were a 
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very moving valedictorian this year, this shall be my moving valedic- 
tory to you, tor I leave to-morrow—in all summer encouaters of the 





and @ golden snuff box are placed upon the ledge before it. Avon en- 
ters unto these an infirm, staggering, broken-looking old man, with a 
splendid dress hanging in slovenly magnificence on his half. palsied 
limbs He has a bloated countenance, marbled with puryzle stains, a 
heavy eye-lid and a blood-shot eye that once must have been bright 
blue. Every feature is shattered, weary, drooping, and flaccid. Every 
nerve is unstrung: the man is a wreck, and an unsightly one. His 
flabby hands are covered with ricgs, a crumpled blue ribbon crosses 
his breast, and round bis neck hangs another ribbon from which dun- 
gles something that sparkles, like a diamond star. Finally, he is more 
than three partsinebriated. It is easy to understand that from his un- 
eteady hand, from the dozing torpor into which he occasionally falls, 
from the querulous incoherence of his speech, from the anxiety maui- 
fested by the thin, pale, old man in uniform, with the cross of a com- 
mander of Saint Louis, and the hard featured gentlemen with silver 
thistles in their cravats, who stand on either side of their master, and 
seem momentarily to fear that be will fa!lout of bis chair. The beaux 
and belles in the dress circle do not seem to express much curiosity at 
the advent of this intoxicated gentleman. They merely whisper “ & 1 
Signore Cavaliere ; he is very far gone to-night,” or words to that ef- 
fect. The spectacle is no novelty. The opera is that most beautiful 
one by Gluck, Orfeo. The Orpheus of the evening, in a Grecian tunic, 
but be wigged and powdered according to orthodoxy, is singing the 
sublime lament, ** Che fard senza Euridice? The beautiful wailing 
melody floats upwards, and for a moment the belles forget to flirt, and 
the beaux to swagger. Cambric handkerchiefs are used for other pur- 
poses than to assure the owner that the rouge on the cheeks holds fast. 
and is not coming off: What is the slovenly magnifico opposite the 
Grand Duke doing? During the prelude he was nodding bis head and 
breathing stertorously; but as the song priceeds, he sits erect in his 
chair; his blue eye dilates; a score of years, of seams, and furrows 
on his brows and cheeks vanish: he is a man. But the strain concludes 
and his excellency bursts into a fit of passionate weeping, and has re- 
course to the bottle of essences. 

His excellency has not spent a pleasant day. He hss been bullied by 
his chaplain, snubbed by his chamberlain, and has had a deadly quar- 
rel with his favourite. Moreover his dinner has disagreed with him, 
and he bas drunk a great deal more, both before and after it, than is 
good forhim. Are these tears merely the off-pring of maudlin drunk- 
enness ; or has the music touched some responsive chord of the cracked 
lyre, sent some thoughts of what he was throvgh his obfuscated brain 
clouded with wine ot Alicant and strong waters’? Have thestrains he 
has heard to-night, some mysterions connection (a8 only music can 
have) with his youth, his dead happiness, his hopes crushed forever ; 
—with the days when he was Charles Edward Stuart. pretending to the 
Crown of England; when he rode through the streets of Edinburgh 
at the head of the clans amid the crooning of the bagpipes, the shouts 
of his partisans, the waving of silken banners ’broidered by the white 
hands of noble ladies. ‘* Von sum qua/is eram,” bis chaplain will 
tell him; but, ah me! what a sorry evening is this to so bright a 
morning. 

To come nearer home: the good Queen Anne reigns in England, and 
an enthusiastic phalanx of High Church ragamuffins have just been 
bellowing round the Queen’s sedan chair, ** God save your majesty and 
Doctor Sacheverell’’ There are a great many country gentlemen in 
town, for term is just on, and the cause list is full. A white haired 
patriarch in extreme old age, who has been subpcenaed on some trial, 
has strolled from Westminster Hall, and entered the House of Lords, 
where he stands peering curiously at the carved roof and dingy tapes- 
try, and scarlet covered woolsack. Heis one of those men in whose 
wLole apparel and bearing you seem to read farmer, as in another mans 
you will read thief His snowy white locks, his’ ruddy, sunburnt, 
freckled countenance, curved into a thousand wrinkles, like a Nurem- 
berg nut cracker, tell of hale, hearty old age. You may read farmer 
in bis flapped felt hat and long duffel coat; in his scarlet -flapped waist- 
coat aud boots of untanned leather, his stout ashen staff, with a crutch 
and leathern strap. His full clear eye, his pleasant smile, his jaunty, 
though feeble bearing, say clearly farmer—a well to do, Queen-loving, 
God-fearing old agriculturist. His life has probably passed in peace 
and comfort; and when he dies he will sleep in the green churehyard 
where his fore-elders sleep Here is a London gentleman who accosts 
him, a coffee house wit, a blood skilled in the nice conduct of a clouded 
cane. He patronises the old farmer, and undertakes to show him the 
lions of the place. This is the door leading to my Lord Chancellor's 
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“cbing room; from behind that curtain enters Her Majesty; there is 
he allery for the peeresses; there the bar. Is he not astonished ?— 
Is ~~, the place magoificent? Being from the country (“ Shocking 
Boeotian,” says the blood mincingly to himself,) he has probably never 
peen in the House of Lords before. The old man raises his stick and 

oints it, tremulously, towards where blazing in crimson velvet, em- 
proidery and gold is the Throne, ‘* Never,” he answers, “since I sat in 
that chair!” The old farmer's double was Richard Cromwell, whilom 
Lord Protector of England, i ; 

Here is a placid-looking little old man, trotting briskly down John 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. He is about seventy apparently, but 
walks erect, He has a natty little three cornered hat, a well brushed 
plack suit, rather white at the seams, grey silk stockings, and silver 
buckles in his shoes. Two powdered ailes de pigeon give relief fo his 
simple good-humoured countenance, and his hair is gathered behind 
into a neat gueue, which leaves a meandering line of powder on the 
back of his coat. His linen is very white, so are his hands, on one of 
the fiogers of which he wears a ring of price. He lodges in a little 
street in the neighbourhood, pays his rent regularly, has frequent friend- 
ly chats with the book-stall keepers, of whom he is an excellent cus- 
tomer, and with whom he is highly popular ; pats all the little children 
on the head, and smiles affably at the maid-servants. The neighbours 
set him down as @ retired schoolmaster,  half-pay navy purser, or, 
perbaps, & widower with a small independence. At any rate, he is a 
pleasant body and quite the gentleman This is about the close of his 
ay. Would you like to know his Night? Read the Old Baily Sessions 
Paper: ask the Bow Street officers, who have been tracking him for 
years, and have captured him at last; who are carrying him handcuff. 
ad to Newgate, to stand his trial for murder. His double was Gover- 
nor Wall, commandant of Goree, who was hanged for the murder of 
Serjeant Armstrong, whom he caused to be flogged to death; very 
strongly adjuring the drummer who inflicted the torture, to cut his 
iver out: 

. But I should never end were I to notice a tithe of the Days and 
Nights that flit across the paper whileI write. A paralytic old octo- 
genarian, drivelling, idiotic, and who, of all the passions of his other 
self has preserved but one,—the most grovelling avarice,—hobbles 
across @ room, and, glancing at himself in a mirror, mutters, ‘* That 
was once @ man.” The man was John Churchill, Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. A moping invalid, imbecile, and speechless, dozing in an arm- 
chair, sees & servant endeavouring to break an obstinate lump of coal 
in the grate: ‘it’s a stone, you blackguard !” he cries; and these are 
the first words he has spoken for years—the first that have passed his 
lips since the Day shone no more on Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s. Anon a shrivelled little dotard, with a bald head and a yel- 
low face, clad in a nightcap, drawers, and slippers, comes grimacing 
to my desk, and tells me that although it is Night now, he, Louis the 
Fourteenth, had his Day—Ludovico Magno: of the Porte St. Denis :— 
Louis le Grand in the Gallery of Versailles: in a towering perruque 
and high heeled shoes, giving laws to Princes. A mincing gentleman | 
in powder, with a sky-blue coat. a waistcoat lined with rose-coloured 
satin, and silk stockings, and with an air something batween a petit 
maitre and s dancing-master, tells me that, when alive, he lived over 
an upholsterer’s shop, in the Rue St. Honore ; that he was frugal, 
just and incorruptible; that he was beloved by his landlord and land: 
lady ; but that he had a double in the Convention and of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety ; a double who swam in the blood of all that was 
great and noble in France; a double whose name was Maxamilian 
Robespierre. 

O Day and Night, but this is wondrous strange ! 





“ WHO MURDERED DOWNIE?” 


About the end of the eighteenth century, whenever any student of 
the Marischal College, Aberdeen, incurred the displeasure of the hum- 
bler citizens, he was assailed with the question, ‘*‘ Who murdered Dow- 
nie?’ Reply and rejoinder generally brought on a collision between 
“town and gown;’ although the young gentlemen were accused of 
what was chronologically impossible. People have a right to be angry 
at being stigmatised as murderers, when their accusers haveprobabili- 
ty on their side; but the ‘* taking off” of Downie occurred when the 
zownsmen, so maligned, were in swaddling clothes. 

But there was a time, when to be branded as an accomplice in the 
slaughter of Richard Downie, made the blood run to the cheek of many 
ayouth, and sent him home to his books, thoughtful and subdued.— 
Downie was sacrist or ayer at Marischal College. One of his duties 
consisted in securing the gate by a certain hour; previous to which all 
the stademts had to assemble in the common hall, where a Latin prayer 
was delivered by the principal. Whether, in discharging this function, 


utter one cry, and you are seized, and your doom completed before you 
can utter another. Every one here present has sworn « solemn oath 
never to reveal the proceedings of this night; they are known to none 
but ourselves; and when the object for which we have met is accom- 
plished, we shall disperse unknown to any one. Prepare, then, for 
death ; other five minutes will be allowed, but no more.” 

The unfortunate man in an agony of deadly terror raved and shriek- 
ed for mercy ; but the avengers paid no heed to his cries. His fevered, 
trembling lips then moved as if in silent prayer ; for he felt that the 
brief space between him and eteraity was but as a few more tickings of 

ominous watch, 

** Now!” exclaimed the judge. 

Four persons stepped forward and seized Downie, on whose features 
a cold clammy sweat had burst forth. They bared his neck, and made 
him kneel before the block. 

* Strike !”’ exclaimed the judge. 

The executioner struck the axe on the floor; an assistant on the op- 
posite side lifted at the same moment a wet towel, and struck it across 
the neck of the recumbent criminal. A loud laugh announced that the 
joke had at last come to an end, 

But Downie responded not to the uproarious merriment—they laugh: 
~ again—but still he moved not—they lifted him, and Downie was 

ead ! 

Fright had killed him as effectually as if the axe of a real headsman 
had severed his head from his body. 

It was a tragedy to all. The medical students tried to open a vein, 
bat all was over; and the conspirators had now to bethink themselves 
of safety. They now in reality swore an oath among themselves ; and 
the affrighted young men, carrying their disguises with them, left the 
body of Downie lying in the hotel. One of their number told the land- 
lord that their entertainment was not yet quite over, and that they did 
not wish the individual that was left in the room to be disturbed for 
some hours. This was to give them all time to make their escape. 

Next morning the body was found. Judicial inquiry was instituted, 
but no satisfactory result could be arrived at. The corpse of poor 
Downie exhibited no mark of violence internal or external. The ill-will 
between him and the students was known: it was also known that the 
students had hired apartments in the hotel for a theatrical representa- 
tion—that Downie had been sent for by them; but beyond this, nothing 
was known. No noise had been heard, and no proof of murder could 
be adduced. Of two hundred students at the college, who could point 
out the guilty or suspected fifty? Moreover, the students were scat- 
tered over the city, and the magistrates themselves had many of their 
own families amongst the number, and it was not desirable to go into 
the affsir too minutely. Downie’s widow and family were provided for 
—and his slaughter remained a mystery ; until, about fifteen years af- 
ter its occurrence, a gentleman on his death-bed disclosed the whole 
particulars, and avowed himself to have belonged to the obnoxious class 
of students who murdered Downie.—Household Words. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE 
LATE MAJOR MACREADY. 


A part of our army now returned home, and most of the remaining 
regiments marched into Antwerp, where the French were to retain 
possession of the arsenal and dockyards pro tempore, and ours, with 
the 52ad, 78th, 81st, and 95th Regiments, moved, on the lst May, to 
the villages of Contieg and Egedem, and next day proceeded to Malines. 
. . +» LT was billeted on a doctor—‘* Vive le Docteur Jansens !’—he 
was an exact antithesis to Sangrado: his wine was excellent, his cook 
inimitable. The beds were incomparable—since February 23rd I had 
not been in one. I never thonght Charles XII. a man of taste for tak- 
ing his long snooze at Demotica till I revelled between Madame Jan- 
sens’ white sheets. In a few days our corps marched to Vilvorde.— 
1 was sorry to leave old Jansens’ good cheer, although, latterly, we 
had diminished our good understanding by repeated arguments about 
the battle of Trafalgar. The obstinate old fool would assert that we 
were entirely beaten, and, to all my proofs to the contrary, he replied 
by flourishing a poker and repeating—‘* Mais, Monsieur, un moment 
—votre fameux amiral n’ était il pas tue ?”—‘* Eh bien, oui!”—* Ah! 
Ah! c'est cela que je dis—il etait tué et la flotte ecrasée.” Nothing 
could convince him to the contrary, so I dropped all discussion, and 
forswore disputation with my future landlords. On the 19th May, 
our brigade assembled at Malines, and next day marched into Brussels 
to the mutual delight of ourselves and the inhabitants. Our billets 
were excellent ; people of the first rank welcomed us to their houses, 
end entertained us most hospitably—in a few days we became ‘ enfans 
de la famille.” 
in the middle of June it was whispered that our regiment was to 





Downie was more rigid than his predecessor in office, or whether he be- 
came stricter in the performance of it at one time than another, cannot 
now be ascertained ; but there can be no doubt that he closed the gate 
with austere punctuality, and that those who were not in the common 
hall within a minute of the prescribed time, were shut out, and were 
afterwards reprimanded and fined by the principal and professors. — 
The students became irritated at this strictness, and took every petty 
means of annoying the sacrist; he, in his turn, applied the screw at 
other points of academic routine, and a fierce war soon began to rage 
between the collegians and the humble functionary. Downie took care 
that in all his proceedings he kept within the strict letter of the law; 
but his opponents were not so careful, and the decisions of the rulers 
were uniformly against them, and in favour of Downie. Reprimands 
and fines having tailed im producing due subordination, rustication, 
suspension, and even the extreme sentence of expulsion had to be put 
in force; and, in the end, law and order prevailed. But a secret and 
deadly grudge continued to be entertained against Downie. Various 
schemes of revenge were thought of. 

Downie was, in common with teachers and taught, enjoying the lei- 
sure of the short New Year’s vacation—the pleasure being no doubt 
greatly enhanced by the annoyances t2 which he had been subjected 
during the recent bickerings—when, as he was one evening seated with 
his family in his official residence at the gate, « messenger informed 
him that a gentleman at a neighbouring hotel wished to speak with 
him. Downie obeyed the summons, and was ushered from one room 
into another, till at length he found himself in a large apartment hung 
with black, and lighted by a solitary candle. After waiting for some 
time in this strange place, about fifty figures also dressed in black, and 
with black masks on thir faces, presented themselves in the form of a 
Court, and Downie, pale with terror, was given to understand that he 
was about to be put on his triai. 

A judge took his seat on the bench; a clerk and public prosecutor 
sat below; a jury was empanelled in front; and witnesses and specta- 
tors stood arcund. Downie at first set down the whole affair as a joke; 
but the proceedings were conducted with such persistent gravity, that 
-nepite of himself, he began to believe in the genuine mission of the 
awful tribunal. The clerk read an indictment, charging him with con- 
spiring against the liberties of the students; witnesses were examined 
in due form, the public prosecutor addressed the jury ; and the judge 
summed up. 

“Gentlemen,” said Downie, ‘‘ the joke has been carried far enough 
—it is getting late, and my wife and family will be getting anxious 
about me. If I have been too strict with you in time past, I am sorry 
‘or it, and T assure you I will take more care in future.” 

“* Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, without paying the slight- 
est attention to this appeal, *‘ consider your verdict; and, if you wish 
<0 retire, do so.” 

The jury retired. During their absence the most profound silence 
Was observed ; and except renewing the solitary candle that burnt be- 
side the judge, there was not the slightest movement. 

The jury returned and recorded a verdict of Guitry. 
ola judge solemnly assumed a huge black cap, and addressed the 

oner, 

_ “Richard Downie! The jury have unanimously found you guilty of 

Matting against the just liberty and immunities of the students of 

~8rischal College. You have wantonly provoked and insulted those 

inoffensive lieges for some months, and your punishment will assuredly 

»¢ condign. You must prepare for death. In fifteen minutes the sen- 

tence of the Court will be carried into effeet.” 

3 The judge placed his watch on the bench. A block, an axe, and a 

5g of sawdust were brought into the centre of the room. A figure more 

terrible than any that had yet appeared came forward, and prepared 

“0 act the part of doomster. 

m.. Was now past midnight, there was no sound audible save the omi- 

ous ticking of the judge’s watch. Downie became more and more 

armed, 
: For any sake, gentlemen,” said the terrified man, ‘‘let me home. 
Promise that you never again shall have cause for complaint.” 

‘ichard Downie,” remarked the judge, “ youare saaly wasting the 

*W moments that are left you on earth. You are in the hands of those 


” 


move towards the frontier, and though I was anxious to traverse a 
country in which every field is hallowed by some gallant action, yet I 
dreaded the confirmation of the rumour. I was young in pleasure, and 
cheerless, and my welcome but a rough one for a green and bashful boy ; 
but here the friendliness ot home and the fascination of new delights 
alternately awaited me. I had latterly, too, become more indepen- 
dent, as Col. Vigoureux, during a temporary command, excused me 
from all parades except that for muster. I was infinitely obliged to 
him, for hitherto I had attended them daily with my arms and accou- 
trements; at length the dreaded order appeared, and our destination 
was Tournay. On the 27th June we left Brussels. On our march to 
Ath, we fell in with the 33rd French Regiment of Infantry, returning 
from the north of Germany, where they had formed a part of Davoust’s 
corps d’armée. Several of our fellows conversed with them in Spanish, 
and we had some difficulty in preventing a little conversation a la Bel- 
cher between the parties; swords and bayonets were unsheathed more 
than once. The soldiers all retained the eagle and N on their chacos, 
and poms who had lost these insignia had imprinted their resemblance 
in cha 

The Duchess of Oldenburg was at Ath when we arrived, and our 
flank companies remained behind the regiment as her guard of honour. 
After her departure we followed the corps, and, as we marched left 
in front, the Grenadiers swore they’d run over us. The challenge was 
no sooner given than the lights shouted ‘Double quick!” and away 
we went—a musket on my shoulder and sixty rounds in my cartouch- 
box. We stopped at Leuze, about seven miles from Ath, when only 
three bacon bolters (aud these were overgrown light bobs) were visible. 
I was in high favour with the greasy rogues for keeping up, and re- 
ceived three or four pats on the shoulders which nearly shook out the 
little wind [ had left, accompanied with the assurance that I ‘‘ was 0’ 
the right stuff.” A Roman general on being hailed Imperator could 
not have felt more grateful for his exaltation. On this day, the 30th, 
after a long march, we entered Tournay. I was fortunate in being bil- 
leted here on a family who seemed to take a pleasure in making me 
comfortable. Mons. Verdure was a fine, good-humoured old man, and 
Madame a very amiable, middle-aged lady, ‘‘un peu devote,” and a 
sincere friend to “ le petit cadet,” as she used to call me. I went with 
them to vist the field of Fontenoy. From the mill of Antoine I could 
trace the positions of the two armies. To my left was the ground on 
which the English infantry successively defeated every corps in the 
French army, where the household were repulsed, and whence Mar- 
shal Saxe sent to Louis to repass the bridge of Calonne. Had the 
Datch done their duty, the butcher Cumberland might have immortal- 
ized his name more brilliantly by the capture of the Grand Monarque 
than by the blasting desolation of his Scottish victery. But these 
foreigners fled, fresh artillery opened on the English, and, finally, 
the lrish brigade rushed on the enfeebled column with the yell of 
‘“‘Aghrim! Aghrim!” This charge decided the battle. 

At the begianing of August I had the honour of shaking by the 
hand the Hetmann Platoff. He was returning from England. His body 
guard consisted of a squadron of Cossacks, dressed in their national 
trowsers, and tight jackets with broad leathern belts, in which seve- 
ral pistols were fixed. Their small horses, high sadiles, and lanky 
limbs, had a most ludicrous appearance. Most of them wore Napo- 
leon’s croix d’honneur, I suppose, as memorials of the decorés they had 
slaughtered. We were muca surprised and chagrined to receive an 
order to make forced marches to Antwerp, in consequence of the tur- 
bulent behaviour of the French marine. Our friends were determined 
to give us some mark of their esteem, and, on the evening before we 
marched, we were invited to a ball at the Stadthouse. Our efforts at 
gaiety were useless, we lingered out the hours in the expression of 
fruitless regret, and when the bugle sounded we left the ball room. | 
took an affectionate farewell of my friends, and, shouldering Brown 
Bess, trudged away to Avelghem. As we halied in the middle of his 
march on the bank of the river, and I had lain down among the light 
bobs with a stone under my bead, IL was gratified by an unexpeceted 
piece of geographical information. An old sergeant, one of those in- 


trepid-tongued warriors whose long service and universal knowledge 
stamp them as oracles to their company, was sitting near me, when 
one of the soldiers casually remarked that ‘this Scheldt seemed a 





Who must have your life. No human power can save you. Attempt to 





very fine river.” The veteran turned round, and looking at the fel- 


low with the most ineffable contempt, replied, ‘‘ Pooh! the Scheldt— 
you know nothing, man; why, there’s the Rhine—did you ever see the 


Rhine? There’s not a river in the world that does not run into the 
Rhine in the end!” 

Our second march was to Oudenarde, the scene of Marlborough’s 
defeat of Vendome, and Ghent was our next hal place We halted 
one day and made a long march to St. Nicholas, As we were movin 
the following morning towards Locheren, a sergeant of the 44th Regi- 
ment, which had served with ours in Egypt and Spain, happened tobe 
passing in acart. As soon as his button was recognised, a scream of 
congratulation was heard through the column, res every canteen wags 
unstrapped in an instant. He was dragged from his seat and shoved 
from rank to rank, every fellow stopping his mouth with his canteen 
and shouting, ‘* Good luck to the old boys, and how are they”’ till 
the worthy non commissioned officer was replaced in his seat, speech- 
less and motionless. This is certainly an instance of killing kindness, 
but as en affectionate remembrance of auld lang syne, even the most 
starched disciplinarians must forgive it. For my part I felt a thrill of 
joy and pride at this rough exhibition of feeling in our fellows. We 
crossed the Scheldt on a flying bridge, and on the 27th August entered 
Antwerp, which was garrisoned by the 2lst, 25th, 30th, 33rd, 37th, 
54th, 56th, 69th, 78th. 8lst, and 95th Regiments; Major General 
ert was Governor, and Colonel Crawford commanded in the 
citadel. 

Shortly after our arrival, the shipping and stores were divided ac- 
cording to the decision of the Vienna Congress, and the French, with 
their share, sailed away. In consequence, the force assembled here, 
was broken up, and only our regiment, the 25th, 37th, and 8st, re- 
mained, but we were soon reinforced by numerous bodies of Hano- 
verians. 

As I was parading for muster on the 24th September, I learned that 
on the 8th of the month I had been appointed an ensign in the 30th 
Regiment. It may easily be inaginall how welcome was this intelli- 
gence, as I had been above six months a volunteer. I shall here re- 
cord my sentiments as to the eligibleness of this mode of entering the 
army. A young man who fixes on it should fully understand that the 
path he has chosen is an arduous, painful, and difficult one, liable to 
a multitude of disagreeable occurrences, and one in which he cannot 
be too careful of histemper. By not curbing my own sufficiently, in 
calling an Lag oye fellow to account, I lost the friendship and support 
of my captain the whole time I was a volunteer; he did not use me 
very well, but still, had my conduct been guarded, we never should 
have differed. I will not say more onthis head. My forbearance does 
not proceed from any regard to the ridiculous aphorism, ‘‘de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,’’ but froi respect for the memory of a man whose va- 
lour and abilities were undeniable. He was a strange mortal, but an 
admirable soldier. The volunteer must be careful to sustain a gentle- 
manly line of conduct, equally divested of impertinence or servility.— 
The ‘* suaviter in modo, fortiter in re’’ is in no situation more requisite; 
for though probably not an individual cares about him, yet all eyes 
are attentively cast on the conduct of a volunteer, and it is only by @ 
strict adherence to proper behaviour that he can hope to succeed. A 
modest demeanour is most essential to him. He is in an inferior situa- 
tion as au officer to those with whom he associates; he should there- 
fore, be most scrupulous to maintain his equality as a gentleman. [ 
was fortunatein thecorps[ was attached to, and never was in want of 
money or aby comfort, and yet I did not always rest upon a bed of 
roses. I am glad I was a volunteer, but would never recommend any 
one to send a young boy in that capacity, except to a regiment in 
which he had some friend to watch over and advise him. 

I heard soon after my appointment that it was to the hero of Barossa 
I stood indebted for it, as he went while in town to Sir H. Torrens and 
General Manners and personally recommended me. I now bade adieu 
to the light company, who roared out my health till the Genievre had 
silenced them, and was appointed to No. 6 Company. My first duty 
was on detachment to Fort Lillo, under Captain Butler, 37th. We re- 
mained three days, and I did not neglect to visit Fort Frederick, the 
scene of my first essay in arms. The only memorial of our warfare was 
to be found in the traces of the inundation. There was a melancholy 
stillness, and the murmur of the river was favourable to contemplation. 
How changed was this spot, and in how short a time! 

General Halkett, who was much beloved, was ordered to give up the 
command to General Mackenzie, in consequence of his disagreement 
with the civil authorities. They would not keep the town clean, and 
I believe he sent fatigue parties, who collected the filth and deposited 
it at their doors Whatever was the real cause, he was ordered away, 
and the officers of the garrison resolved to give himadinner. We sat 





down three hundred red jackets, English and German, neither nation 
remarkable for temperance. Ail were soon drunk, and winé having got 
the better of our manners, we attacked the head of the mayor with 
champagne corks; never was the caput of an Antwerp magistrate in 
such danger since the days of Alva. Poorman, he underwent the 
operation like a philosopher, ‘‘ he stirred not, he spoke not, he looked 
not around.” The concussive corks started the powder from his jazey, 
which, settling on the perspiration that poured down his cheeks, gave 
to his physiognomy an expression ‘“‘ horrible, most horrible.” To des- 
cribe the confusion of this party would be impossible—it may be fancied 
when I mention that seven hundred bottles of champagne alone were 
consumed. 

We were in daily apprehension of being ordered to England for re- 
duction, and of rotting on half-pay as the cankers of a calm world and 
a long peace, when the Roscius of the political stage again rushed before 
the scenes, ‘‘ et voila le congres dissout.” This unparalleled event was 
communicated to us on the 6th March, 1815, in the shape of an order 
from the King of France for his apprehension. The influx of English 
and French to the Netherlands was prodigious, the cabarets were 
crowded. 

It strikes me Napoleon’s return must have been an arranged plan, 
and fully expected by a great portion of the French nation--the saying 
of ‘* la violette, elle reparaitra au printemps”’—the movements amon 
the military, many of whom appeared at Antwerp in full uniform, an 
vanished some days before we knew the cause, together with other ac- 
cording circumstances, confirm my opinion. However, the effect was 
too agreeable to allow me to trouble my head about the cause, as it 
again opened the path that leads to the goal of a soldier’s ambition— 
promotion or a turf gd The military were all bustle, and we had 
inlaying and outlaying pickets, fatigue parties loading stores for the 
frontiers, guards at every turn, guns and tumbrils rattling through 
the streets, and all the fuss and confusion of a commencing campaign. 
The officers were three nights in a week on duty, and the men had 
hardly a night in bed; orders were given to fire on loiterers about the 
ramparts, and to apprehend all suspicious- looking personages, many of 
whom were sent off daily. The citadel was prvoisioned for a year, and 
on account of the scarcity of artillerymen, one hundred flankers from 
each British corps were exercised at the guns. Moneypenny and I vo- 
lunteered the command of our quarter. In fact, we were very soon in 
a very respectable state of defence, and old Crawford’s eyes used to 
glisten as he stalked about the works and watched our progress. 

Our only wish now was to be ordered forward, which we ona 
expected, as the regiment had appeared in orders as a part of Sir ©. 
Halkett’s brigade, then in the Walloon country. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge passed through Antwerp, and reviewed the garrison, and soon 
after our corps was minutely inspected by Sir H Clinton, whose report, 
together with the repeated applications of Halkett, caused the wished- 
for order to appear, and we marched on the 8th April Our comrades 
of the Sist gave us three cheers as we defiled over the draw-bridge. We 
marched to Malines, and next day to Brussels, through Vilvorde, where 
our old friends received us with shouts of congratulation. We halted 
at Brussels for three weeks, our worthy old hosts receiving us most 
kindly, but with a melancholy grace, which (though they would not 
shock our vanity by the confession) plainly proved they thought we 
marched but as sacrifices to the fire eyed maid of smoky war. 

I was now appointed to the light company, an honour seldom con- 
ferred on an ensign, and rendered doubly flattering to me, as it was 
offered at the moment of danger. Captain Chambers had purchased his 
majority, and John Rumley commanded the cagadores: Pratt was my 
brother subaltern. A detachment arrived from England, under Tin- 
combe, and we completed the company to sixty, as handsome and ac- 
tive fellows as ever stepped. As we marched them to and from parade, 
every one stopped to admire them, and there was quite a murmur of— 
« [ls sont des chasseurs, jolis gargons, nets, sveltes.” They were the 
prettiest company I ever lookedat. Ashes to ashes; dust to dust”— 
poor fellows! a few years have left little of this gallant band, but re- 
collections so dear and deep, that time only renders them more indeli- 
ble. Towards the end of April we left Brussels, and marched b 
Halle to join our brigads, whose head-quarters were at Chaussée de 
Notre Dame; we occupying two villages, Petite Rue and Scheinkerke. 
A circumstance occurred here which I could never account for: as 





Pratt and I were walking one evening, and admiring the splendour of 
the setting sun, a shot was fired, and a ball whizzed past us. We turned 
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round and were saluted with a second, and were expressing our surprise 
at the strangeness of the event, when @ third report and whistle con- 
yinced us that it was at us the firing was directed, and we ran towards 
the wood it proceeded from, but could find no trace or footmarks by 
which we could follow our game. Our soldiers’ ammunition was all 
correct next day, but it could be none of them, I’m sure ; they loved 
us both. : 

The Prince of Orange kept us hard at work—he prepared for a cam- 
paign by filling the hospitals. Twice a-week we marched ten miles to 
the heath of Casteau, near Mons, and were drilled in corps or divisions 
These parades, with our return to quarters, often lasted from three in 
the morning to six in the afternoon. Our men sometimes fainted, and 
more frequently pretended to faint, from heat and fatigue ; so much so 
that it became a standing trick, if I may be allowed the expression, for 
some old hand to drop as the Prince passed the line. This had always 
@ good effect, and we soon marched home. . 

On the 20th May our regiment and the 33d occupied Soignies, a 
neat little town, the head-quarters of our division. Here we were 
drilled out of all patience, and, like the soldier of ancient Rome, I 
longed for war, as @ respite from fatigue. His Royal Highness of 
Orange continued to annoy us and increase the sick list by his detest- 
able drills, and Lieutenant-Colonel —-—, who commanded the bat- 
talions composed of the light companies of our brigade, exposed us to 
the weather, and himself to our ridicule, on every opportunity. He 
clubbed a battalion sooner, and laughed thereat more heartily, than 
any officer] ever saw. The whole cavalry and horse artillery were 
reviewed, about this time, near Grammont, before old Blucher, who 
expressed (as was said) great satisfaction with their appearance. _ 

bout the 12th June all intercourse between France and Belgium 
was suspended ; we consequently expected soon to march, and were all 
in a charming state of anxiety. As a group of us were standing in the 
square of nies discussing the probable events of the approaching 
campaign, about four o’c)ock on the evening of the 15th June, a rumour 
got afloat that the French had crossed the frontier. We were looking at 
each other with a half-incredulous and half-apprehensive sort of smile, 
when General Halkett galloped up, and called out, “* Are any light in- 
fentry officers among you?” “ Yes, Sir,” said I, ‘* Parade your com- 
pany in ten minutes on this spot,” was his reply, and away I went to 
arouse the men. I ordered my servant to put the baggage and a box 
of light infantry appointments that had just arrived, on my pony, and 
by e time specified, Rumley, Pratt, and I, were on the ground with 
ecompany. Lieutenant-Colonel Vigoureux was ordered to plant us 
on picket at a village called Naast, about a league from Soignies. As 
we marched to our post we met several regiments of our division hur- 
rying to the town ; it was evident that the game was a foot. We pla- 
ced our company in a large barn, and threw out advanced pickets on 
the Rouelx and Nivelle roads, communicating by patrols with our old 
friends the Jagers von Kielmansegg. A corporal came in from head- 
quarters about nine o’clock, and told us that the French had certainly 
advanced and were pressing the Prussians considerably, also that our 
whole division had entered the town of Soignies, and occupied the 
church and other buildings. The night passed quietly. 

About eight o’clock next morning, it was agreed that I should ride 
over to the regiment to order out a few necessaries; and accordingly 
away I went. I cantered on unconsciously and on putting up in the 
market-place, was thunderstruck. Not a soul was stirring. The si- 
lence of the tomb reigned where I[ expected to have wet 10,000 men.— 
The breath left my body as if extracted by an air-pump. I ranintoa 
house, and asked ‘‘ where were the troops?” “ hey marched at two 
this morning,” was the chilling reply. ‘* By what road?” ‘‘ Towards 
Braine le Compte,” was all I heard, when, jumping on my pony’s 
back, I endeavoured, by sympathetic heel, to convey the rapidity of my 
ideas into his carcass. But vain were my efforts; Soignies was his 
home, and his obstinacy invincible. So, getting off, I thrashed him in 
the face till my knuckles ran blood, and made the rest of my way on 
foot, lugging him by the bridle. On reaching Naast, I found Rumley 
and Pratt in deep consultation with the burgomaster, who had informed 
them that the French had passed the Sambre, and occupied Charlerois ; 
that the Prussians were falling back, and our troops Sabtclne up to 
support them Our patrols had examined the country on every side, 
and not a soldier was to be seen. 

We were most unpleasantly situated; ignorant whether we were left 
here by mistake or design, and dreading equally the consequences of 
quitting our post without orders, or the division being engaged in our 
absence. Our commissions were safe by remaining where we were ; 
but (as Mr. Egan said, ‘Ireland for ever, and d——n Kilmainham”) 
we determined to risk them, and all the hopes of young ambition rather 
than be absent from the field of glory. Away we marched towards 
Braine le Compte. There we learnt that the troops had struck off to 
Nivelles, and we followed their route. We soon got among the baggage 
of the army, passed it, and quickened our pace on hearing a noise like 
distant peals of thunder. ‘ The Dutch artillery are practising,” said 
@ young soldier, in a tremulously inquisitive tone. ‘‘ They’re redder 
targets than your cheeks, my boy, that fire those guns,” replied a 
swarthy veteran, who had learned this music in Spain. In a few min- 
utes, regular discharges could be distinguished. They came from the 
Prussians and French at Ligny. We redoubled our speed, and entering 
Nivelles, found considerable difficulty in forcing our way through the 
crowds of baggage animals, commissaries, quarter. masters, and women, 
who thronged the streets. Some of our regimental women came up, 
blessed us, and kissed their husbands—many for the last time. Such 
moments agitate the hearts even of soldiers’ wives, the most callous and 
insensible creatures in existence. 

They told us the division had halted at Nivelles, and marched again, 
about an hour before, towards Quatre Bras, where the enemy were said 
to be. We met our stores, and, seizing them, took out an allowance of 
spirits for every man. The repeated ‘‘ God in Heaven bless you, my 

ear child,” of a poor woman who was choking in a ditch, and who 
shared my gin, was a better renovator than the spirits Thus rein- 
spired, our boys started double quick, for the firing increased. It was 
now past three o'clock. We P myn the division of Guards. Rumley 
had some words with a staff officer about crossing their line of march, 
amd our fellows began to laugh and jeer them. They had some cause, 
for I never saw such a number of men knocked up in my life. ‘Shall 
I carry your honour on my pack?” said one of ours to a Grenadier 
Guardsman, as he was sitting down. ‘* Haven’t you some gruel for 
that young gentleman ?” shouted another, and continued, * It’s a cruel 
shame to send gentlemen’s sons on such business; you see they don’t 
like it; they've had quite enough at Bergy-my-Zoon.” High words 
arose; but we stopped our men, who, however, took leave of them, 
saying, ‘‘ Good bye to ye, young gentlemen ; pray don’t hurry your- 
selves—we ll do your work, never fear.” 

We continued our double quick, and struck across the fields. Our 
men had now marched about eighteen miles, and run six ; they began 
to faint very fast; but not a soldier fell out till he dropped, black in 
the face and senseless. Many of them reeled while replying to our 
encouragement, ‘‘ Never fear, sir, I'll keep up.” We cut their pack- 
straps, took off their stocks, and left them gasping. At length we hada 
confused view of the field, with our troops and the enemy firing away, 
under their sulphurous canopy. Clouds of birds were flying and 
squeeling above the smoke. e loosened our ammunition, and pushed 
on for it. Hedges, streams, and ditches, were pissed like thought — 
After scrambling through a thick thorny plantation, we found ourselves 
close to a body of men with whose uniform we were not acquainted.— 
Not above twenty of our company were present. We advanced to these 
people, and found them to belong to the Nassau Usingen contingent.— 

hey had just been driven from the wood of Bossu, which was in front 
of us, and between ourselves and the army. We made forit, and came 
uP with Sir George Berkeley, Adjutant-General to the Prince’s corps, 
who had just escaped from the lancers. He told us our regiment had 
entered the field about a quarter of an hour before, and that they were 
on the other side the wood, which we must pass on the left, near Quatre 
Bras, as the enemy occupied the whole of it. This we were convinced 
of by numerous round shot coming from it, one of which slashed dirt 
and mud over the whole company. ‘Close your files, and hould up 

our heade, my lads,” roared an old campsigner, named Terry O'Neil. 
ne feels a thrill at these moments. We soon reached Quatre Bras, 
where the Brunswickers and some of Picton’s people were in square ; 


and on turning the end : 
of the battle. g¢ the end of the wood, found ourselves in the hurly- burly 


A SKIRMISH WITH CROWS, 


We were jogging very prettily, I began to think, along the beaten 
track of Oriental conversation, when our course was avrened by an 
unforeseen incident Instead of the occasonal cawings and croakings 
of crows, to which the ear of the Indian traveller by habit speedily 
becomes deaf, suddenly arose such a din of corvine voices, such shrieks 
and such a clashing of wings above and around us, that not one of the 
conversationists or the listeners but that turned his head. The crow 


is a kind of sacred bird amongst the Hindoos,—which fact accounts, in 
some degree, for his uncommon impertinence. He is fed at certain 
seasons with boiled rice and other delicacies; so that he never, at any 
time, can witness the operation of cooking with the slightest attempt at 
patience. I have seen him again and again swoop at a dog and carry 
off a bone which he persuades the hungry brute to drop by a sharp 
application of his stout, pointed bill upon its muzzle. At times I have 
expected to be attacked myself by the friends and relations of the de- 
ceased, when, after half an hour’s dance with St. Vitus to the tune of 
some villanous old scout’s croak, I disposed of the musician by an ouncg 
of shot. And if you wish to enjoy a fine display of feathered vicious- 
ness, order your servant to climb up a tree full of crows, and to rob 
the nearest nest. At such seasons it is as well to stand by witha 
loaded gun or two, otherwise the sport might end in semething earnest 
to the featherless biped. The reason of the row was soon explained 
Gaetano had thoughtlessly left a half-plucked chicken preparing for 
my supper within sight of a sentinel crow, whose beat was the bough 
of a neighbouring Neem tree. In a moment it was pounced upon, 
seized and corted off. On one side all the comrades of the plunderer 
flocked together to share in the spoils which he resolved to appropriate, 
and most violent was the scene that ensued. On the other, up rushed 
the cook, the butler, the Khalassis, and all the horse-keepers, as ex- 
cited as the crows, determined to recover with sticks and stones the 
innocent cause of the turmoil. ‘Send in for Khairu, the Laghar,” 
said the Ameer, in a whispering voice, to Kakoo, as if afraid of being 
overheard by some listening crow. He certainly thought that if he 
spoke loud the birds would recognize the name,—and really after some 
study of their idiosyncrasy I did not treat the precaution of his tone 
lightly. sop had no experience in the character of the Indian ‘*Kak,” 
otherwise he would not have made the Fox outwit the Crow. One of 
the attendants rose slowly from the ground, and looking indifferently 
around him, went off by a détowur towards the palace. Presently ap- 
peared two men dressed in green, with a large sheet spread between 
their shoulders so as to cover their near arms. Behind them came the 
attendants carrying a dozen pellet and other bows. 
The sight of these preparations for destruction in the servants’ hands 
elicited one long loud caw from every crow that happened to be look- 
my bre way. Instantly those that were on the wing began skeltering 
in headlong flight through the foliage of the trees towards some safer 
roosting-place ; and the few that were goa sprang up, flapping and 
shrieking, and following with all-speed the example of their fellows. 
Even the chicken was forgotten in the hurry of the moment. ‘ Let the 
bone of contention lie aber the tree, and if we don’t notice them some 
will be back shortly,” said the Ameer. ‘ Take Khairu into the tent, 
and hide the bows.” The veteran falconer was right. About ten min- 
utes afterwards an old crow was descried sneaking behind the planta- 
tion, and silently taking up a position in the thickest cover he could 
find. Then came a second and a third; at last we were aware of the 
resence of a dozen. ‘ Bring the bird,” whispered the Ameer. The 
azdar came softly out of the tent, carrying on his fist Khairu, the 
Laghar, who was sitting erect, as if mentally prepared for anything, 
with head pressed forward, and pounces firmly grasping the Dasti. Her 
hood was then removed, her leash was slowly slipped, and as one crow 
bolder than the others lit furtively upon the ground, where the half- 
lucked chicken lay, Khairu, cast off with a whoop, dashed unhesitat- 
ingly at the enemy. Another tumult. Every Beloch that could handle 
a bow provided himself with one, and all of us hurried to the open space 
whence we could descry the evolutions of the birds. At the sight of 
the hawk the crow precipitately dropped his prize, and shrieking as 
usual, skurried through the trees pursued by his stubborn foe. Now 
all is excitement. The attendants rush about whooping and hallooing, 
in order, if possible, to frighten the quarry still more. Vainly the 
crow attempts to make distant shelter, the Laghar hangs close upon 
him, gaining every moment. Corvus must shift his tactics. Now he 
attempts to take the air, wheeling in huge circles gradually contracted 
But Khairu has already reached his level,—another instant a swoop 
will end the scene. The crow falls cunningly as might be expected ; 
presenting his bill and claws he saves himself from the stoop, and hav- 
ing won, as he supposes, distance, cleverly turns over, and wriggles 
through the air towards his asylum. Already it is near,—a large 
clump of thorny mimosas, from whose ragged boughs resound the voices 
of a startled colony. Khairu, with a soldier’s glance, perceives the 
critical moment, plies her pinions with redoubled force, grapples with 
her quarry from behind, weighs him down rapidly through the cleaving 
air, and nearing the earth, spreads her wings into parachute form, 
lighting with force scarcely sufficient to break an egg. The battle is 
not finished, Corvus, in spite of his fall, his terror, a rent in the re- 





gion of his back, and several desperate pecks, still fights gallantly. 
‘his is the time for the falconer to assist his bird. From the neigh- 
bouring mimosas, roused by the cries of their wounded comrade, pours 
forth a -‘ rabble rout” of crows, with noise and turmoil, wheeling over 
the hawk’s head, and occasionally pouncing upon her, unguibus et 
rostris, with all the ferocity of hungry peregrines. We tremble for 
Khairu. Knowing her danger, we hurry on, as fast as our legs can 
carry us, shouting, shooting pellets, and anathematizing the crows. We 
arrive, but hardly in time. As we plunge through the last bushes 
which separates us from the hawk, twenty cawers rise flurriedly from 
the ground: the Bazdar hurries to his Laghar. The quarry lies stone 
dead, but poor Khairu, when taken up and inspected by thirty pair of 
eyes, is found to have lost her sight, and to be otherwise so grievously 
mauled, pecked, and clawed, that the most sanguine prepare themselves 
a her present decease. —Burton’s “* Falconry in the Valley of the 
ndus.” 


THE MARTYR SEX. 


Ever since that unfortunate affair in which the mother of mankind 
was so prominently concerned, the female sex might say, with Shylock, 
** Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.” They are, in fact, an in 
carnation of the Passive Voice—no mistake about it. ‘Ah, gentle 
dames, it gars me greet,” as Burns pathetically says, to think on all 
the hardships and oppressions which you have undergone throughout 
the course of history, political and domestic. It is most wonderful that 
you can bear up your heads at allin the world. Most assuredly it 
could not be done except under favour of some inherent principle of 
fortitude, quite beyond all that your a:sociate, Man, has ever displayed. 
For this reason, 1 propose to fix upon you the honourable style and 
title of the Martyr Sex. 

As. insanity is the more affecting when we observe its victim to be 
unconscious of the visitation, so does my heart bleed most parti- 
cularly for the Martyr Sex, when I observe them undergoing severe 
oppressions without knowing it. So natural is suffering to the sex, or 
so accustomed are they to it, that they subject themselves spontaneously 
to enormous loads of trouble and torture, which no one would think of 
Imposing upon them, and which they might easily avoid. It might 
almost be said, that suffering has a sort of fascination for them, draw- 
ing them placidly into it, whether they will or not. It seems in some 
mysterious way wrought up with their entire destiny. 

Hence, at no period of the history of the Sex, do we find them free 
from some form of amateur affliction, At one time, it is one part of 
their persons, at another time, another, which is subjected to volun- 
tary distress—but always some part. Not that the shifting is, so far 
as can be seen designed as a measure of relief; it would rather appear 
the object simply is—to make every part bear its share in turn, and 
allow none to escape. Thus, about a hundred years ago, @ lady went 
about with shoes that raised her heels three inches above the floor, 
and threw her whole person out of its proper balance, occasioning, of 
course, @ severe straining upon certain muscles, attended by constant 
pain. A little later, her feet might have been found restored to their 
right level; but, as if to make up for this, and allow no interval of 
misery, & tower of hair, pomatum, flour, pins, and pioners, had been 
reared on the head, such as an inquisitor might have considered him. 
self very ingenious in devising, as a means of undoing the convictions 
of heretics, or bringing round a Jew to Christianity. Verily, it wasa 
most portentous enginery for the affliction of female humanity ; but 
how heroically it was endured! A whole generation bore it without a 
sigh! It often cost them their nights rest merely to get it properly put 
in order—for dressing being in those days very elaborate, the atten 
dants had to prepare some ladies one day for a party that was to take 
piace the next. They would sit, however, in a chair all night, in order 
to preserve the structure in all its integrity, sleeping only by snatches, 
and often waking in terror lest something might be going wrong. Talk 
of the martyrs of science—Galileo in prison, Bruno at the stake. These 
men had something of importance in view to sustain them in their 
trials. Give me the Martyr Sex, who sacrifice ease and convenience, 
without having any adventitious principle whatever to compensate 
for and support them under their sufferings. 

In more recent times, we have seen the entire Sex submitting to tor. 





ture in a middle ground—namely, the waist—with an equal degree 
of magnanimity. The corsets also formed an engine which would have 


re) 
perfectly fitted the purposes of the Inquisition; indeed, there were 
some ingenious devices of the Holy Office which did not greatly diffe 
from it. It might almost shake the common sense of admiration for 
martyrial sufferings, to find that every little girl in England was for 
some years both able and willing to endure a regular torture, Without 
apparently having the least idea of making any merit by her patience 
Present pains, possible consequences—such as red noses, bad breath. 
permanent ill health, death itself—were made light of. There being 
no imaginable good end to be served by it, was nothing to the point 
The corsets were, for a time, a proud symbol of the martyr power of 

e Sex. You would see an example set forth in each Williner’s 
window, carefully disposed uuder a glass-shade, as indicating the pride 
they felt in it as a sort of badge of honour. It is to be hoped that 
few special copies will be preserved in our antiquarian museums, and 
if possible, they should be such as can be certified to have killed their 
wearers, in order to shew to future generations what the women of 
our age could submit to in that particular line—not generally of course 
for it is to be expected that the women of the future will have equal 
sufferings in some other walk to boast of. 

It is not always, indeed, that the Sex, have a master torment, like 
tight stays, to endure; but certaintly they are never without some 
source of either anguish or inconvenience to keep their martyr power 
in exercise. For one thing, they are sadly afflicted with over: large 
shoes. Strange to say, though there are artists pretending to be ladies’ 
shoemakers, the sex never get shoes sufficiently small. Every now 
and then, they are receiving some monstrous affront, in the form of 
a pair of shoes that might hold sufficient meal for a pudding besides their 
feet. From this cause flow certain pains and penalties in the form of 
corns and bunions, insuring that they shall never take a step in life 
without being reminded of the doom of suffering which has been passed 
upon them. To speak of the simple incommodations which they suffer 
from dress were endless. At one time, they are all blown out into 
sleeve, so that a miscellaneous dinner party looks like a series of 
men and women with feather-beds stuck between each pair. At another 
time, the sleeve, while moderate in the region of the upper arm, ig 
fashioned wide at the bottom, as if to allow of the fair wearers laugh- 
ing in it—the joke, however, being all against themselves, seeing that 
the pendulous part is a source of continual trouble and worry, from its 
trailing through every sauce and tart that may be at table, till it be. 
comes a kind of geological phenomenon, in the illustration which it af- 
fords of the succession of deposits and incrustations. Or the swelling 
falls mainly into a lower part of the dress, taking the form of a mons- 
trous prolongation of skirts, and insuring that the fair Martyrs shal! 
act as scavengers upon every street in which they promenade. I hardly 
know a more interesting sight than that of a young lady going to school 
on a wet day, with books to carry in one hand, and an umbrella to sus- 
tain in the other. To see the struggles she makes in such circumstances 
to keep her skirts from dragging in the mud, or the patience with which 
she submits to their unavoidably doing so, and to think of the sad con- 
dition of her lower extremities all the time—to reflect, moreover, that 
all this trouble and suffering could be avoided by merely having skirts 
of a sufficient, but not over-sufficient length—presents such an affecting 
picture of evils voluntarily encountered and heroically sustained, as 
but rarely occurs in the course of human life. It is justly held asa 
strong proof of patience, that you should calmly submit to be spat upon 
or have mud thrown upon you by some infuriated crowd ; but here isa 
gentle creature who literally goes out every day to endure the certain 
contact of these nuisances, and comes home to dinner not in much bet- 
ter plight than one who has sat (unpopularly) in the pillory for an hour. 
I really must give such martyrdom the meed of my admiration ; and the 
more so, that I feel myself, under the hardening effects of worldly com- 
mon-sense, totally unprepared to go through such hardships without 
some useful end to be served by it. 

The last example of what may be called the Martyrdom of Inconveni- 
ence which the Sex have shewn, is to be found in a form of bonnet 
adapted for summer wear, io which the front comes only to about an 
inch behind the forehead, so as to leave che face fully exposed to the 
attacks of the sun (when there is one) and the unmitigated gaze of the 
beaux. There is something very remarkable in this fashion, for a great 
number of ladies find it absolutely indispensable to add to this abbre- 
viation of a bonnet a sort of supplement of silk called an ug/y, where- 
with to screen the face from becoming an absolute photograph. A cou- 
ple of inches added to the bonnet itself would serve the end; but this 
would give a regular and not inelegant protection. It would, there- 
fore, entirely prevent inconvenience, and so thwart the Sex in their 
martyrial propensities. Such a thing is not to be thought of. On the 
contrary, either to suffer from sunlight without an ug/y, or to suffer 
from clumsiness with one, enables the unfortunate Sex to indulge in its 
favourite passion to the fullest extent possible in such cases. Admira- 
ble portion of creation! what merits are yours, what praise is called for 
fully to requite you! But, indeed, it must be quite impossible ever to 
make sufficient acknowledgement of that wonderful power of endurance 
for its own sake which you shew in the most trivial, as in the most im- 
portant phases of life ! 

I therefore quit the subject with a humiliating sense of my utter in- 
competency to do it entire justice I weep and wonder—my very sou! 
thrills with the pathos of woman’s martyr position on the earth and 
her volunteer sufferings above all. But I would vainly attempt to ut- 
ter all I feel. I must leave it to each bearded fellow creature, as he 
walks through the wilderness of this world, to behold with a sympa- 
thising eye and spirit an endurance so affecting, and endeavour to com- 
pensate it, to the individual sufferers within his reach, by every conso- 
lation and every reward he may have it in his power to bestow. 


THE TIGER AND THE SYLPH. 


AN APOLOGUE. 

There was once an old Tiger, of the royal Bengal race, who lived ix 
his jungle solitary, aud yet happy. Life was not to him what it was to 
other Tigers, for he had suffered much, and seen the vanity of earthly 
jungles. He had views for the ‘‘ elevation of his race,” believing in the 


undeveloped capacity of Tigers for higher things. But be did nothing 
He wanted the stimulus. He had lost his Tigress—she who would havc 
sustained and comforted him in his ‘* mission.” A dreamy old Tiger he 
was—pensive, yet not unhappy. ; 

A change came over him. He fell in love with a delicate sylph-like 
woman, who visited him in his jungle, and who enticed him by soft 
words and winning smiles to follow her wherever she went. A curious 
sight it was to see this old Tiger trotting by her side—not comprehend- 
ing her, but mysteriously adoring her, the yearning of his dumb soul! 
painfully visible in his green collapsing eyes. And she, too, was mys- 
teriously attracted towardshim Not that she loved him. How could 
& woman stoop toatiger? Yet she made him believe she loved him ; 
her manner said it, and the foolish old beast believed her. Great is the 
coquetry of woman! no admiration comes amiss to it; and the admira- 
tion of this inarticulate, yearning, rugged beast, whose fierceness be- 
came gentleness to her, whose strength was laid at her feet, whose life 
seemed in her smile, was too pleasant for her to forego. She saw he 
loved her, and she led him cn. 

Surely it was not well for that young sylph to treat ~ oor brute 
so? She was young, and beautiful, and loved; he was old, and sad, 
and needing love. She opened the portals of a new life to him, but 
never meant to let him enter. At last she began to tremble at her 
success. She had made this Tiger her slave, and now her face grew 
pale at the vehemence of the passion she had aroused. She had suf- 
fered him to lick her hand, till he tasted of her blood, and then a sud- 
den glare of the green eyes revealed the terrible nature she was playing 

ith! 
w He felt that it was so. He knew the glare of his passionate eyes had 
betrayed him and terrified her. His first thought was to spring upon 
her, and with one blow of his huge paw to crush the feeble life out of 
her. Butif his first thought was one 01 hate, his second thought was 
one of love. He smothered a low growl, licked the dust from off her 
feet, gave one long, wistful, tae look in the loved face, and slowly, 
to his jungle. , 
"hes Tine arent vetlel can he was gone. She waltzed and sang with 
foolish men, and seldom gave a thought to the poor old Tiger, who once 
more solitary, but with the arrow in his heart, lived forlorn and silent 
in his jungle, thinking of the paradise he had seen only to yearn for 
e. 
ant, bis declining years, he told the story to the indignant Tiger-youth 
of that day ; and the wild deep roar that made the forest tremble when 
they heard this story, was the first proclamation of that eternal war 
which rages betwixt tigers and the sons of woman. 


. , Te : -leaf of @ 

found this apologue, written in quaint Spanish, on the fly-lea 
uf b. of José Lusada, the old chronicler of Las Indias. It was barely 
decipherable in parts, as if the foolish old fellow had let the salt tears 
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Grimsby [Great], The Earl of Annesle 1 Sheffield, J. A. Roebuck, G. Hadfield 2 
Guildford. R. ib Mangles, J. Bell . 2 Shoreham, Sir C. M. Burrell, Lord G. Lennox 2 
Haddingtonshire, Hon. F. Charteris 1 | Shrewsbury, E. H. Baldock, G. Tomline 1 1 
Haddington [Burghs], Sir H. F. Davie 1 Shropshire (North), W. O Gore, J. W. Dod 2 
Halifax, Sir C. Wood, F. Crossley 2 Shropshire (South), V iscount eo Hon. R. H. Clive 1 L 
Hampshire [North], M. Portal, Rt. Hon. C. S. Lefevre l 1 Sligo [County], Sir R G. Booth, R. Swift l 1 
Hampshire [South], H. C. Compton, Lord H. Cholmondeley 2 Sligo [Borough], C. Townely 1 
Harwich, M. Peacocke, D. Waddington 2 Somerset West} W. Miles, L. W. Knatchbull 2 
Hastings P. Robertson, M. Brisco 2 Somerset West), C. A. Moody, W. H. G. P. 2 
Haverfordwest, J. H. Philips 1 Southampton, Sir A. Cockburn, B. M. Wilcox 2 
Helstone, Sir R. R. Vyvyan l South Shields, R. Ingham 1 
Herefordshire, T. Booker, J. King, G. Hanbury 3 Southwark, Sir W. Molesworth, A. Pellatt 2 
Hereford [City], Sir. R. Price, Colonel H. M. Clifford 2 Stafford, J. A. Wise, A. Otway 2 
Hertford, Hon. W. F. Cowper, 'T. Chambers 2 Staffordshire (North), C. B. Adderley, 8. Child 2 
Hertfordshire, T. P. Halsey, Sir H. Meux, Sir B. Lytton 3 Staffordshire [South]. Viscount Lewisham, Colonel G. Anson 1 1 
Honiton, J. Locke, Sir J. W. Hogg 1 1 | Stamford, Rt. Hon. J. C. Herries, Sir F. Thesiger 2 
Horsham, W. R. 8. Fitzgerald l Stirling [District], Sir J. Anderson 1 
Huddersfield, W. R. C. Stansfield 1 Stirlingshire, W. Forbes a 1 
Hull, J. Clay, Viscount Goderich 2 Stockport, J. Kershaw, J. B. Smith 2 
Huntingdon, Colonel Peel. T. Barin 2 Stoke-on-Trent, J. L. Ricardo, Hon. F. L. Gower 2 
Huntingdonshire, E. Fellowes, Lord Mandeville 2 Stroud, G. P. Serope, Lord Moreton 2 
Hythe, E. D. Brockman 1 Suffolk [East], Sir E. S. Gooch, Sir F. Hae | 2 
Inverness [District], A. Matheson l Suffolk [West], P. Bennet, jun., H. S. Waddington 2 
Inverness-Shire, H. J. Baillie 2 Sunderland, G. Hudson, W. D. Seymour 5 1 
Ipswich, J. C. Cobbold, H. E. Adair 1 1 Surrey [East], Hon. P. J. L. King, T. Alcock ° 
Kendal, G. C. Glyn l Surrey [West], Henry Drammon , W. J. Evelyn 2 
Kent [East], W. Deedes, Sir E. C. Dering 1 1 | Sussex [East], A. E. Fuller, C. H. Frewen 2 
Kent [West], Sir E. Filmer, W. Masters Smith 2 Sussex [West], Earl of March, R. Prime 2 
Kerry, H. A. Herbert, V. Browne 1 1 Sutherlandshire, The Marquis of Stafford 1 
Kidderminster, R. Lowe 1 | Swansea, J. H. Vivian l 
Kildare [County], W. H. F. Cogan, D. O’C. Henchy 2 Tamworth, J. Townshend, Sir R. Pee! 1 
Kilkenny [City], M. Sullivan 1 Taunton, A. Mills, Right Hon. H Labouchere 1 1 
Kilkenny [Coury J. Green, Serjeant Shee 2 Tavistock, Hon. G. Byng, S. Carter 2 
Kilmarnock [District], Hon. E. P. Bouverie 1 Tewkesbury, H. Brown, J. Martin 4 2 
Kincardineshire, Gen. Hon. H. Arbuthnott 1 Thetford, The Ear! of Euston, Hon. F. Baring 1 L 
King’s Counry, P. O’Brien. L. Bland l l Thirsk, Sir W. P. Gallway 1 
Kinsale, J. L. Heard l Tipperary [County], T. Scully, Jas. Sadlier 2 
Kirkaldy, Colonel R. Ferguson 1 Tiverton, Viscount Palmerston, J. Heathcoat 2 
Kirkcudbrightshire, J. Mackie 1 Totness, Lord Seymour, T. Mills 2 
“Knaresborough [two members], B. T. Wood, J. D. Dent 1 1 Tower Hamlets, Sir W. Clay, C. S. Butler 2 
J. P. B. Westhead 1 Tralee, M. O’Connell 1 
Lambeth A. W. Wilkinson, W. Williams 2 Truro, J. E. Vivian, H. Vivian 1 1 
Lanarkshire, W. Lockhart 1 Tynemouth, H. Taylor 1 
Lancashire [North], J. Heywood, W. Patten 1 1 | Tyrone, Lord C. Hamilton, Hon. H. T. L. Corry 1 1 
Lancashire [South], W. Brown, J.*Cheetham 2 Wakefield, G. Sandars 1 
Lancaster, 8S. Gregson, R. B. Armstrong 2 Wallingford, R. Malins 1 
Launceston, Hon. J. Pere l Walsall, C. Forster 1 
Leeds, Sir G. Goodman, M. T. Baines 2 Wareham, J. S. W.S. E. Drax 1 
Leicester, R. Gardner, Sir J. Walmsle 2 Warrington, G. Greenall 1 
Leicestershire [North], E. B. Farnham, Marquis of Granby 2 Warwick, G. Repton, E. Greaves 2 
Leicestershire [South], Sir H. Halforfl, C. W. Packe 2 Warwickshire [North], C. N. Newdegate, R. Spooner 2 
Leith, J. Moncreiff 1 Warwickshire ace Lord Brooke, Lord Guernsey 2 
Leitrim [County], H. L. Montgomery, J. Brady l l Waterford [City], T. Meagher, R. gg 2 
Leominster, G. Arkwright, J. G. Phillimore 1 I Waterford County), J. Esmonde, N. M. Power 2 
Lewes, Hon. H. Brand, Hon. H. FitzRoy 1 1 | Wells, Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, R. C. Tudwa 1 
Lichfield, Viscount Anson, Lord A. Paget 2 Wenlock, Hon. G. C. Weld Forester, J. M. Gaskell 2 
Limerick, R Potter, W F Russell 2 Westbury, J. Wilson 1 
Limerick [County], W. Goold, W. Monsel! 2 Westmeath [County], W. H. Magan, W. P. Urquhart 2 
Lincoln, Col. Sibthorp, G. F. Heneage l l Westminster, Sir J. V. Shelley, Sir D. L. Evans 2 
Lincolnshire [North], R. A. Christopher, J. B. Stanhope 2 Westmoreland, Hon. H. C. Lowther, Ald. Thompson 2 
Lincolnshire [South], Lord Burghley, Sir J. Trollope 2 Wexford [Borough], J. T. Devereux i 
Linlithgowshire, G. Dundas 1 Wexford [County], J. George P. M*Mahon 1 1 
Lisburn, Sir J. E. Tennent l Weymouth, Colonel W. L. Freestun, G. M. Butt 1 | 
Liskeard, R. B. Crowder ] Whitby, R. Stephensen 1 
Liverpool, C. Turner W. Ff. Mackenzie 2 Whitehaven, R. C. Hildyard 1 
London, J. Masterman 1 | Wick [Borough], 8. Lain 1 
Lord J. Russell, Sir J. Duke, Rothschild 3 Wicklow [County,] W. E Hume, Viscount Milton 1 1 
Londonderry (City), Sir R. A. Ferguson 1 Wigan, Colonel dea. R. A. Thicknesse 1 1 
Londonderry (County), T. Bateson, Captain T. Jones 2 Wight, [Isle of,] Colonel T. V. Harcourt l 
Longford (County), Colonel T. Grenville, R. M. Fox 2 Wigton ‘ggg , Sir J. M*Taggart 1 
Louth (County), C. Fortescue, T. Kennedy 2 Wigtonshire, J. Dalrymple 1 
Ludlow, Lord W. Powlett, R. Clive 2 Wilton, C. H. W. A’Court 1 
Lyme Regis, W. Pinney 1 Wiltshire [North], W. Long, T. H. S. B. Sotheron 2 
Lymington, Sir J. R. Carnac, E. J. Hutchins 1 1 Wiltshire South W. Wyndham, Right Hon. S. Herbert 1 1 
Lynn (King’s), Lord Stanley, Lord Jocelyn l 1 | Winchester. Sir J. B. East, J. B. Carter 1 1 
Macclesfield, E. C. Egerton, J. Brocklehurst 1 1 Windsor, Lord C. Wellesley, C. W. Grenfell - 1 1 
Maidstone, G. Dodd, J. Whatman 1 1 Wolverhampton, T. Thornley, Hon C. P. Villiers 2 
Maldon, C. Du Cane, T. J. Miller 2 Woodstock, The Marquis of Blandford 1 
Mallow, Sir D. Norreys 1 Worcester [City]. Osman Ricardo, W. Laslett 2 
Malmesbury, T. Luce ; 1 Worcestershire [East]. Captain Rushout, J. H. Foley 1 1 
Malton, J. E. Denison, Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam 2 Worcestershire [West], General Lygon, F. W. Knight 2 
Manchester, Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, John Bright 2 Wycombe, Sir G. Dashwood, M. T. Smith 2 
Marlborough, Lord E. Bruce, H. B. Baring 2] Yarmouth, Sir E. Lacon, C. E. Rumbold 1 1 
Marlow (Great), T. P. Williams, Colonel B. Knox 2 York [City], J. G. Smith, W. M. E. Milner 1 1 
Marylebone, Sir B. Hall, Lord D. Stuart 2 Yorkshire [ East}, Lord Hotham, Hon. A. Duncombe 2 
Mayo (County), G. O. Higgins, G. Moore 2 Yorkshire perch E. S. Cayley, Hon. O. Duncombe 2 
Meath (County), F. Lucas, M. E. Corbally 2 York [West Riding], Richard Cobden, E. B. Denison 1 1 
er gy er = lie 1 Youghall, I. Butt 1 
Merthyr Tydvil, Sir J. J. Guest 1 > : 
Middlesex. Lord of eee EP 3 From Orkney returns have not been received. 
Midhurst, Right Hon. S. H. Walpole 1 yet 
Monaghan (County), C. ¢ Leslie, Sir G. Foster 2 THE DEFEAT OF THE YACHT *“ AMERICA.” 
Monmouthshire, Captain E. A. Somerset, O. Morgan 2 " 4 b 
Monmouth (District), C. Bailey . 1 The account last week having only detailed a portion of the match, 
Montgomeryshire, Captain H. W. W. Wynn l we subjoin a fuller notice of it, from a letter, dated Ryde, Friday eve- 
Montgomery (Borough), D. Pugh 1 ‘ 28rd ult.— 
Montrose (District), J. Hume 1 ning, “ : 
Morpeth, Hon. Captain E. Howard 1 It would be difficult indeed to convey to the minds of persons removed 
Newark, G. E. H. Vernon, H. M. Sutton 2|a distance from this spot anything like an adequate idea of the sur- 
Newcastle-Under-Line, S. Christy, W. Jackson 1 1 price which pervaded all classes in this island on the unexpected re- 
Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, J. B. Blackett, T. E. Hxodlam “ sult of the race for Her Hajesty’s Cup of 100 guineas, and the defeat 
poet. e gt W. Biggs, W. N. Massey 2 of the hitherto unconquerable schooner and clipper 4merica by one of 
tai Ow Kirk wad : the oldest cutters in the squadron. The extraordinary powers and 
Norfolk (East), E. Wodehouse, R. N. Burroughs 2 swift sailing of the America, as witnessed last year both here and at 
Norfolk (West), W_ Bagge, G. B. Bentinck 2 Cowes, had given so strong an assurance of her success, that the match 
Northallerton, W. B. Wrightson 1 had to a certain extent been stripped of its interest, and by the great 
Northampton, Right Hon. R. V. Smith, R. Currie 2 majority of yachtsmen the competition for the prize was almost looked 
Northamptonshire (North), A. Stafford, Colonel T.B. Maunsell 2 upon as a settled question. Therefore the reverse of this has natural- 
Northamptonshire (South), R. Knightley, R. H. Vyse 2 ly excited the greater amount of astonishment. The winning vessel, 
Northumberland (North), Lord Louvaine, Lord Ossulston 2 which is the property of tne Vice Commodore of the Royal Victoria 
eens eee) SS Liddell, W. B. Beaumont at Club (Mr. Thomas Chamberlayne,) it is true, is not the Arrow of last 
Norwich, 8. M. Peto, E. Warner , 2 year; for during the winter she has been lengthened at the bews and 
Nottingham, Right Hon. Strutt, John Walter 1 1 S meden th oe wed f th It : aol 
Nottinghamshire (North), Lord H. Bentinck, Lord R. Clinton 1 1 otherwise Improved, and many of those alterations were probs ly the 
Nottinghamshire (South), W. H. Barrow, Viscount Newark 2 result of suggestions which presented themselves from the appearance 
Oldham, J. M. Cobbeti, J. Duncuft, 1 1 | of the .dmerica amongst the yachts of the British squadron. So far, 
Oxford (City), J. H. Langston, Sir W. P. Wood 2 she, in common with several other yachts, have profited by the Ameri- 
Oxfordshire, J. W. Henley, G. G. Harcourt, Col. North 3 can notions imported amongst them with those from every other part of 
Oxford (University), Sir R. H. Inglis, W. E. Gladstone 1 1 | the world during theeventful year of 1851. Thus England has reason to 


Paisley, A. Hastie 1 
Peeblesshire, Sir G. Montgomery 

Pembroke, Sir J. Owen 

Pembrokeshire, Viscount Emlyn 

Penryn and Falmouth, H. Gwinn, J. W. Freshfield 
Perth, Hon. A. Kinnaird 

Perthshire, W. Stirling i 
Peterborough, Hon. G. Fitzwilliam, Hon. R. Watson 
Petersfield, Sir W. H. Jolliffe 

Plymouth, C. Mare, R. P. Collier 

Pontefract, B. Oliviera, R. M. Milnes 

Poole, G. W. Franklyn, H. D. Seymour 
Portarlington, Colonel F. P. Dunne 1 
Portsmouth, Sir F. T. Baring, Viscount Monck 

Preston, Sir G. Strickland, R. T. Parker 

Queen’s County, Sir C. Coote, M. Dunne 1 
Radnorshire, Sir J. B, Walsh, Bart. l 
Radnor (District), Sir F. Lewis 1 
Reading, F. Pigott, H. S. Keating 
Reigate, T. S. Cocks l 
Renfrewshire. Colonel Mure 1 
Retford (East), Viscount Galway, Hon. W. E. Duncombe 
Richmond (Yorkshire), M. Wyvill. H. Rich 2 
Ripon, Hon. E. Lasceiles, W. Beckett 1 , 
Rochdale, E. Miall ; 

Rochester, H. F. Villiers, Sir T. H. Maddock 
Roscommon (County), F. French, O. Grace 
Ross and Cromarty, Sir J. Matheson 
Roxburghshire, Hon. J. E. Elhott 
Rutlandshire, Sir G. J. Heathcote, Capt. G. J. Noel 2 
Rye, W. A Mackinnon, jun. 

St. Andrews, E. Ellice, jun. 

St Ive’s, Captain Laffan I 
Salford, J. Brotherton 

Salisbury, W. J. Chaplin, C. B. Wall : ‘ 
Sandwich, Lord C. Clinton, J. M‘Gregor 2 
Scarborough, Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, the Earl of Mulgrave 1 1 
Selkirkshire, A. E. Lockhart } 
Shaftesbury, Hon. W.H. B. Portman i 
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* Knaresborough sends two members to Parliament ; at this election there 
were three candidates, each of whom polled 113 votes. 





rejoice that a young and thriving state, when left tu her own resour- 
ces, is actuated by the enterprise of the parent, and in the end is able 
to bring back some useful hints to the mother country. In addition to 
the Arrow, who has changed her old-fashioned appearance, we have the 
Alarm altered to her form and rig, with the Gloriana (newly built,) 
the Vestal, and several others who have not yet left their builder’s 
hands. Although an old yacht, the 4rrow has always ranked as a fast 
vessel of her class, as she proved last year, at Cowes, when she con- 
tended against the Bacchante which was a race very well, and very 
closely contested. It is, therefore, truly gratifying that with all her 
previous performances, and the great prestige of the name of the 
america, that after making all our English yacht owners hide their 
diminished beads and retire in dismay from the contest, that on the 
same waters, and with the most unpretending of the cutters of the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club, the crack clipper has been compelled to ac- 
cept a third place against her. The honours of the Club have thus 
been nobly regained; but whether a similar event will take place at 
the coming regatta of the Royal Yacht Squadron, at Cowes, remains to 
be seen Still the defeat of the .dmerica, in even a single instance, ig 
a source of gratification to all who wish to see England paramount, 
even in minor matters, on that element which is peculiarly and pre- 
eminently her own. 

In consequence of the departure of the boat for Portsmouth before the 
arrival of the vessels, but scanty facts were necessarily given, which 
will now be supplied. The preparatory gun was fired at half-past 
ten, and in about five minutes that was followed by one for pg, 
and it was thought by some persons that the Mosquito had slipped her 
anchor before the second gun, but that is a statement which requires 
confirmation. However, immediately the starting gun was fired, she 
was seen taking the lead, followed closely by the Arrow, the wind at 
the time blowing light from the north west They all canted round 
to the northward, with the camanee of the America, through some 
misunderstanding on her en and she went to the southward, and by 
this mistake she suffered a good deal of disadvantage in the loss of 
time, and the cutters that were on the right tack got a good start before 
her, and on rounding the No man Buoy, the Zephyretta, who was 
lying close astern, passed the America a little to the windward, on the 





starboard tack, and gut roand the Nab Light one minute before her. 
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From this t Mosquito kept heading the Arrow a very little towards 
the White Cliff at tne back of the Island, which was now against fi 
tide. The whole of the yachts thus kept in shore as far as it could be 
done with safety, until they got sbout a mile and a half below the 
light, when the wind changed and got round to the west by south, a 
sort of “ paltry” and baffling weather, by which a temporary advantage 
was alternately favourable to one and then to another; but it was 
most decidedly in favour of the Mosquito. What was of so much bene- 
fit to her brought all the rest dead to leeward under her lee, 98, being 
@ much shorter vessel, the Mosquito took advantage of every puff of 
wind that came either from the bay or from the high lands. Another 
t thing in her favour was the power of being able to make short 
‘acks quicker than the larger and longer vessels, and the Mosquito 
held much better wind than the drrow. The America held s good 
wind; but being a larger vessel, and schooner rigged, she was unable 
to get up to the Wosquito, which met with the light breeze that just 
guited her. She had now her jib bead topsail set, and was 80 well 
handled, that the 4merica could not gain much ground upon her until 
after rounding St. Catherine’s when she began to overhaul the Arrow 
very fast from the lee on to the weather, besides closing her in, and 
finally passing he on her weather quarter abreast of Freshwater Bay 
On rounding the Needles the America was close astern of the Mosquito, 
but owing to her not finding so much w'nd as was expected in the 
Needles passage, and the Mosquito setting her large topsail and bal- 
loon jib, the America could but just hold good way with her, until 
getting towards Sconce Point, when the breeze stiffened fron the north- 
ward her sails began to draw, and she continued to overban! the Mos- 
ito very fast, and passed dead under her lee abreast of Lymington 
Greek. The America having now obtained the lead, the hopes of her 
friends were revived that she would prove, as she had before, victor- 
ious over all competitors, and but little doubts were entertained that 
she would be the victor She preserved the lead until she got abreast 
of Osborne House, when the Arrow and Mosquito ran close astern of 
her and becalmed her sails; at that time she was going dead before the 
wind. Being able to answer their helms quicker than the America, 
and the wind being very light, a = advantage was obtained by the 
cutters, who hud their large balloon topsails set, while the America 
with but one small topsail was not allowed, according to the regula- 
tion of the club, to set her maintopmast staysail ; consequently she 
ve way, and was not able again to regain her leading posiion It 
stated, we know not with what truth, that the 4rrow and Mosquito 
fouled during the round abreast of Peel Bank, midway between Old 
Castle Point and Ryde, by the Mosquito’s boom dragging the larboard 
side of the frrow. This may subject both yachts, if proved, to very 
serious consequences, as the 18th regulations of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club states that “two yachts touching will both be disqualified, 
unless it can be clearly proved to the sati~faction of the committee 
which is the aggressor.” The following is the official return of the ar- 
~~ of the yachts off the pier, as communicated to the Commodore of 
e club:— 


H. M. 8. 
ATrTOW. ae obs ob enateenetel 6 59 80 
MMosquito..cccessecccc.cees 6 59 81 
MB si occ c cc cks'ns secede 
Zephyretta.....---++.0- ---7 39 0 


It will thus be seen that there was but one second difference between 
the arrival of the first and second vessels, and the guns frum the Bril- 
liant were so closely following each other, that they were almost fired 
simultaneously. It was the general opinion of the persons on the pier 
that there was no perceptible difference between the 4rrow and the 
Mosquito, and that the match would require to be sailed again. The 
America was scarcely two minutes astern, and although a beaten compe- 
titor, still the general feeling appears to be that had there been anything 
of a breeze she would have proved herself as dangerous a rival as when 
she originally cameinto these waters. The Zephyretta was so far astern 
that-she was considered out of the match, and did not arrive for more 
than half an hour after the America. As the vessels arrived off the 
pier they were received with cheering. 


are simple and pretty are very comfortable. They are composed of a 
square of taffetas, plain cachemere, grenadine, tuile, or muslin, with 
a deep fringe, guipure, or lightly gathered lace. To give an idea we 
will cite a shawl of lilac ol white glace, trimmed with an English 
lace about a quarter of a yard in width, placed flat, and gathered 
round the four corners with a heading of narrow ribbon, to hide the 
hem add fasten the lace. Another of green and black taffetas, with 
Chantilly border placed quite flat, and forming the angles of theshawl. 
The bayadere shawl must not be overlooked, the ground is white, with 
stripes of light coloured satin, some very narrow, others serpenting 
in wreaths of coloured or white flowers.—Le Foilet. 





PARALLEL BETWEEN Louis NAPOLEON AND Disk agLi.—lt is curious 
to contemplate the triumphal entry of Louis Napoleon into Strasburg, 
where his first ambitious stroke for empire was parried with circum- 
stances so ludicrous and to him so mortifying. The official accounts of 
his progress are in the stereotyped phrase formerly used to describe 
the progresses of Louis Philippe or the elder dynasty. Though nothirg 
certain can be gathered from them, they for the present imply that 
France is no more restive under the rule of Louis Napoleon than Eng- 
land spurns the ascendancy of Benjamin Disraeli. _ 

There is some parallelism between the French President and the Eng- 
lish Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Disraeli’s débit in the House 
of Commons was as inauspicious a start as Louis Napoleon s discomfitures 
at Strasburg and Boulogne; but, by dint of perseverance, and dexteri- 
ty in seizing opportunities of self-aggrandizement, the one has come to 
be dictator in France, and the other to be Ministerial leader of the 
Commons in England. There is something of similarity in the men too, 
as well as in the incidents of their career. Both are book writers, with 
an equal reputation for more of ingenuity than sound judgment. Mr. 
Disraeli is garrulous, Louis Napoleon is taciturn : time will show whe- 
ther it is the difference between a man of words and a man of action, or 
that between a speaking actor and a pantomimic performer. The prin- 
ciples they have from time to time professed sit equally light upon 
both: both are unscrupulous in the use of means. Mr. Disraeli pays 
his supporters in words—or bills, of which it may be doubted whether 
they ao prea any tangible values: Louis Napoleon pays his in rail- 
way and other jobs, or in solid cash. Mr. Disraeli has risen in the 
ranks of a regular political army, from subordinate to higher stations 
as his leaders died off: Louis Napoleon has made a career for himself 
But, on the other hand, Mr. Disraeli, having nothing but his own per- 
sonal talents to rely upon, has distanced competitors possessed of rank, 
wealth, and family alliances; while Louis Napoleon, inheriting his 
uncle’s name, has been welcomed as a pis-aller by many despairing of 
any other means to escape from a state of permanent anarchy. Both 
have achieved position and power; neither has yet turned that power 
to practical account for society. Both are regarded with a sort of stu- 
pified wonder, as individuals whose pretensions, but yesterday the jest 
of all, are to-day crowned with success beyond their own most pre- 
sumptuous hopes.— Spectator. 





Tue Exvecrion anv Lirerature.—A general election is the death 
of Letters for the while, un.ess, indeed, we collect into a fascicle, and 
so reckon as literature those periodical outrages on the English lan- 
guage, to say nothing of good feeling and common sense, which the 
heat of the contest engenders, and which are now sprouting like fungi 
on dead walls in almost every town and village in the land. The re- 
volutionary literature of France—by which we mean, for the momeut, 
the flying-sheets and brochur s in wiich a pent-up democracy vents its 
terrible humour—would form a curious collection; but what a farrago 
of nauseating cant and jargon our election afldresses would offer to the 
curious Foreigner! what a sink of bad wit, coarsé calumny, and inde 
cent insinuation the placards of rival committees would present! No 
wonder that true literature gives no sign, and that we have nothing to 
communicate this week, unless it be to note the return of Macaulay 
and of Bulwer to the House, not without regret that their diviner lei- 
sure should be exchanged for dreary debates and committees ‘‘upstairs ” 
Imagine Zanoni side by side with Miles and Knatchbull—with Booker 
and Beresford. 





The dispute relati¥e to the fouling of the 4rrow and the Mosquito 
Was subsequently settled by proof being given that the Mosquito 
was in the wrong. 

There was arurour very prevalent at Ryde on the 27th ult. that a 
match will be made up between the 4rrow (the winner of Her Ma- 

esty’s Cup), the merica schooner, and the Alarm schooner, for a 

“ge stake, the course to be round the Isle of Wight; but a few days 
will probably setile the question. The A/arm has certainly greatly 
improved in her sailing in her altered form from a cutter to a schooner, 
and under a press of sail may prove a formidable rival to the mertca 
if such a match shall be completed. 


———>—_—. 


Fasuions ror Aucust.—The excessive heat of the weather has given 
&@ new appearance to the costumes of the Parisiennes, who would now 
pass for natives of Sicily, the borders of the Ganges, Guadalquiver, or 
the Arno; and, far from losing any of the style or taste for which their 
nation is noted, their beauty is but increased by the charming costumes 
now adopted.— White predominates, both for ladies’ and chilerens 
dresses ; and, by the way, itis indispensable to procure one of the new 
underskirts, styled the jupeballon, which quite surpersedes the creno- 
line formerly employed, and is made either in white or black. Whilst 
we deprecate the monstrous fashion of appearing like a sailing balloon, 
we cannot but rejoice to see the happy medium ; for, to our mind, it is 
equally unbecoming to see a lady in a dress hanging so as to hide the 
beauty of the material, and give an inelegance to the figure —Almost 
all Sebi of light material, such as barege, silk gauze, grenadine, mus- 
lin, printed organdi, and figured talletane, have the bodies made up 

high, and drawn at the waist and shoulders in front, with plain bagks; 
the waists are round. The skirts are trimmed with flounces, which are 
made one breadth wider than the skirt. 

White tarletane is much wore, and the following style greatly ad- 
mired :—A white tarletane skirt with five bouillonnes, through each of 
which is passed a pink ribbon, with flat bows on each edge of the front 
breadth, forming an apron. The body very low, gathered at the waist 
into a round band, with a flat bow in front A small fichu is worn 
over the body, This toilet may be worn for out-door eostume by add- 
ing a mante of tarletane, with simple scolloped frills, surrounded by a 
bouillonne over pink ribbon. The hood is composed of a bouillonne 
anda pink bow. A Louis XV. bonnet of pink tulle, blonde, pink rib- 
bon, and curled pink and white feather. 

Lace preserves its superiority. The Chantilly shawl, or the lace 
mante, with hood encircled with a ruche of lace, points out the lady of 
good taste and large fortune. Itis more in harmony with the silk robe 

an over tarletane or muslin; however, some of our elegates may be 
seen in embroidered muslin peignoirs, covered with shawls of English 
or Chantilly lace. The rich cashemires, embroidered with gold, have 
equally the seal of distinction. 
5_As an elegant novelty, we must not omit to describe a dress destined 
for a royal champetre. The dress is white taffetas, covered with five 
flounces, embroidered with oe and silver stars. The bonnet of pink 
pins sprinkled with pink daisies and silver leaves; the inside trim- 
med tomatch. A large shawl of Alencon lace completes this rincely 
toilette. Foulards, with their simplicity, elegance, and comfort, are 
in at request for promenade dresses ; and never have they been more 
varied in their designs, or more elegant in their shades. 

Dinner dresses of beautiful foulard pompadour are much in vogue. 
One in particular must be noticed :—It is an azure blue ground, strewn 
with smal! pink ribbon bows, from which are suspended tiny baskets 
filled with flowers. The three flounces are scolloped, and have a small 
basket of flowers in each scollop. A silver drag poplin robe, with 
checks of deep blue; five flounces with a broad blue stripe on each — 
Body with baskues, edged with the same stripe, showing a deep blue 
taffetas waistcoat, open in front, and closed at the waist with an onyx 
button set with torquoises, Chemisette with narrow tucks, trimmed 
round the throat with double Valenciennes, with a double jabot, fas- 

tened with small torquoise buttons. The sleeves are of plaited muslin 
in & wristband trimmed with Valenciennés. A Leghorn bonnet trimm. 
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Lord Mahon’s enforced leisure is, perhaps not so much a gain to lite 
rature asa loss to the House of Commons. Altogether, the literary 
element will not prevail in the new, and probably short-lived Parlia- 
ment,— Leader, July 24. 





Tue Razorn-Maxker’s Farm —Tiptree Hall has become famous. 
Mr. Mechi gave his annual entertainment on Wednesday; and a very 
striking set of guests he assembled. There were present, one Peer, 
Earl of Fortescue, two Foreign Ministers, Mr. Abbott Lawrence and 
Baron Bentinck, sanitary reformers, chemists, farmers, stock breeders, 










August 14 


Mas. Kee.ey.—Our readers must have heard of this lady 
of Mr. Keeley and the charming actress of the Haymarket. W 
Keeley, like Humpy Dumpy, “had a fall,” a short time since 
occasion to descend a ladder which had been placed on the gs 
the purpose, and told Jacob, the carpenter, that she suspected 
ness of his contrivance, as she stood hesitating whether she should trust 
her descent to its aid. ‘‘ Madam, it will bear your weight.” said oer 
This decided the lady, who placed her best foot foremost on the lndder’, 
top round, when, alas! away went the ladder and the lady. On tg 
ing her, almost fainting, and asking what injuries she had received she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my prophetic soul! my auvkle.” The mot was light 
and the injury, though not so heavy as was inflicted on the great per- 
sonage alluded to nevertheless was serious, and threatens for some time 
} tao the public of their laughter-provoking favourite — Hom, 
ournal. 


AusTrRALIAN Corron.—-The Rev. Dr. Lang has recently submitted 
some fine specimens of Australian cotton to Mr. Thomas Bazley, Pre. 
sident of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, whose judgment in 
regard to the qualities of this material is considered to have great 
weight. It is stated that these samples were produced with such faci. 
lity as to afford every expectation of realizing considerable profits, in 
case the article was of good quality. The reply of Mr. Bazley ex- 
presses his opinion that such superior and excellent attributes of per. 
fect cotton have been rarely seen in Manchester, and that the samples 
indisputably prove the capability of Australia to produce mos: usefyl 
and beautiful cotton, adapted to the English markets, in a range of 
value from 6d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 
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Tue Arctic Expepirion.—-The Jsabe! screw-steamer, Captain In- 

glefield, R N., having arrived at Peterhead on the afternoon of the 9rh 

ult, filled up her crew immediately, and sailed for the Arctic Seas on 
the 10th. In addition to Mr. Abernethy, Capt Inglefield engaged ag 

second ice-master Mr Manson, who sailed in that capacity with Capt. 

Penny in his late voyage in search of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, 

and who has had great experience in arctic navigation. The entire 
crew amounted to seventeen, all picked men, and most of whom had 
been long in the whaling trade. Captain Inglefield left in high spirits, 
and with a fair wind, which has fortunately continued ever since Hig 
intention, it is understood, it to reach the most northern coast of Baf- 

fin's Bay, and, if possible, enter Smith’s Sound, upon the practicability 
of which his future operations depend. 

A Dovstrut Pornr.—Looking over a file of the Times newspaper 
the other day, our eye was caught by the following passage :— 

“T consider as great Criminals those who, by personal ambition, wonld com 

promise the small amount of stability guaranteed us by the Constitution.” 

These gentle reader. are the words of President Louis Napoleon. de- 
livered in his Message to the French Assembly upon its opening in No- 
vember, 1850. Their quotation, we think, is rather opportune just 
now; for if Lord Malmesbury’s * Extradition of Foreign Criminals 
Bill” had passed into law, it clearly might have been questioned whe- 
ther, in the event of the above speaker seeking refuge on our shores, 
we should not have been bound, upon his own “considering,” to send 
him back again.—Punch. 





Tue StrraspourG Rartway.—An “ occasional correspondent” of 
the Dai/y News gives the following particulars of the live of railway 
just inaugurated at Strasbourg :—The total length of the railway from 
Paris to Strasbourg is 311 English miles. The cost of its construction 
will have amounted to £10,520.000, of which £4 800.000 will have 
been furnished by the state. The company, in consideration of the ex- 
tension of their grant from 43 years to 99, have engaged to contribute 
£400,000 towards the construction of the branch from Blesme to Grey, 
and to execute at their own expense, within four years, a branch from 
Metz to Thionville, which is to be prolonged to the frontier in the di- 
rection of Luxembourg. The grant of the Strasbourg railway was 
made in 1845, so that the execution of this great undertaking has been 
completed in six years and a half, notwithstanding the difficulties aris- 
ing from political and commercial crises. 

ADULTERATION oF CipER IN Paris.— Unprincipled brewers in 
Paris have been poisoning cider-drinkers by vending a vile concoction 
in place of real cider. The brewers have taken wine of a very dark 
colour, got rid of the colour by acetate of lead, and then fermented the 
fluid by adding rotten apples. They contrive to produce, by adding 
great deal of water, aclear, pungent, frothy beverage, pleasant both 
to the eye and the taste, which bore a striking resemblance to good 
cider. The drinking of this trash produced vomiting, unconqueradle 








implement makers, and improving landlords. Throughout the livelong 
day these gentlemen followed Mr. Mechi through rich fields of wheat 
and mangold-wurzel, and cabbeges and turnips, and listened to his 
picturesque descriptions of things agricultural, past, present, and to 
come. He explained how all the manure made on the farm was lique- 
fied, and by steam power impelled in fertilizing streams over the lands. 
In illustration of this, he said that fodder cut during the day would in 
forty-eight hours be on the field again in the shape of manure. He 
brought out a new improved reaping-machine, made by Garrett and 
Son: which was tried against M‘Cormack’s and Hu-sey’s and distanc- 
ed them all. Mr. Mechi, says an eye-witness, was so delighted with 
its operations, that all consideration for his unripe corn seemed over- 
lookel by him. After surveying the farm, the large company dined 
with their host. The toasts and speeches incident to a good British 
dinner “followed hard upon.”—London paper, July 24. 





ARTIFICIAL PropucTiIon oF FisH.—The French Government seems 
fully alive to the great importance of the discovery of artificially pro- 
ducivg fresh-water fish, according to the plan of the two fishermen, 
Géhbin and Rémy, of which some account was given in a review in this 
journal on the 38rd inst. (4/b 24th ult.) In addition to the measures 
already adopted for stocking lakes and rivers in different parts of 
France, it has just ordered that experiments, shall be made of the ap- 
plicability of the plan to salt-water fish, and especially to lobsters. In 
execution of this purpose, it has directed M. Valenciennes, M Milne 
Edwards, and M. Coste, «ll eminent ichthyologists and all members of 
the Institute, to examine the mouths of rivers and the coast, the for- 
mer from Havre to La Teste, the two latter from Cherbourg to Gran- 
ville, and in the neighbourhood of Tronville; and to indicate the sites 
on which experiments may be most advantegeously made ; to ascertain 
whether, as supposed, certain descriptions of marine plants are injuri- 
ous to fish; and generally to obtain all useful information on the sub. 
ject. The result of the experiments is looked forward to with the 
greatest interest, as, if successful, it will not only vastly increase the 
annual yield of fish, but will greatly extend the fishing trade, which 
for some time past has been in a drooping state in France, to the griev- 
ous injury of her commerce and the serious detriment of her military 
navy.— Lit. Gazette. 





More Spouiation AND CENTRALISATION.—For the present, he 
(Louis Napoleon) is preparing a grand act of epoliation; I mean the 
appropriation and monopoly, by the State, of the Fire Assurance Com 
pavies In France, as in England, there are a large number of private 
companies for insurance against fire. These companies, which have 
been in existence some thirty years, have amassed considerable capital. 
The capital is a temptation to our Government, which now proposes to 
absorb them in a vast unitary system of assurance by the State. At 
present, assurance is free. In the Bonaparte system it would be com- 

ulsory. Every citizen would be required to declare the amount of his 
insurable property, and to pay to Government the premium on its in 
surance. This system, which would certainly be excellent as a form of 
taxation reduced to unity, will become a terrible instrument of depre-~ 
dation, violence, and extortion in the hands of a needy or dishonest 
Government For the Elysée it will be only one mure tax added to the 
rest; for the people it will be one more burden. 





Tue Roya But Luckuess Boranist.—Court gossip from the east 
of Europe says, that the King of Saxony has suddenly quitted imperial 
circles in Vienna for a botanical ramble in Dalmatia, in company with 
some of his Majesty’s naturalist friends. Let us wish his botanizing 
Majesty better fortune than he found on his former scientific tour in an 
Austrian province. The story goes, that when the Saxon king had 
completed his Tyrolese collection of plants, roots and mosses, he sent 
them on to Vienna, with instructions that the bags should be forward. 
ed to Dresden; but that when they arrived at the Austrian Custom- 
house, the sapient officers who confiscated Plato’s ‘* Republic” and de- 
tained the treatise on the ‘‘ Resolution of the Double Stars” gave the 

ackeges a thorough probing with their iron reds in search of contra. 
Sead articles. The King’s integrity was established by the rod,—but 
his herbarium was destroyed in the process. 











constipation, colic, leaden hue of the skin, convulsive movements, im- 
pending paralysis, and the characteristic blue line of the gums. The 
Government have, through the Committee of Hygiene, instituted the 
most searching inquiries on the subject. 

Tue Dusuin Exuieitrion.—Active preparations are already on foot 
for the great Industrial Exhibition, to be held in Dublin in 1853, and 
it has been announced that the building, for which Mr. Dargan has 
so munificently advanced £20,000 will be commenced in the course of 
the ensuing month. The opening of the exhibition has been fixed for 
the first week of May 1858. and circulars, signed by Mr. C. P_ Roney, 
the secretary, have been addressed to every exhibitor whose name ap- 
pears in the official catalogue of the Exhibition of 1851. and to the 
Mayors of every city, town, and borough in the United Kingdom, invit- 
in3 their attention to the subject, and soliciting their co-operation. 


Tue New Gop or War 1n France.—To prepare himself for fu- 
ture triumphs the President’s costume is gradually assuming that of 
his uncle At Nancy his chair was starred with the imperial bee. At 
Strasbourg he adopted for the first time the white breeches and jsck- 
boots, which formed an invariable feature of the Emperor's military 
costume. His military experience already extends from the plains of 
Satory to the banks of the Rhine, where he witnessed the passege of 
the river from an embroidered arm chair. 








Our Doc Day Numser.—We had some thought, in consequence of 
the heat, of presenting our readers this week with a number of iced 
Punch ; but having to go to press rather before publication, it occur- 
red to us that the weather might change in the meanwhile; and besides, 
the refrigerative process would have been attended with some difficulty, 
which could only have been surmounted by the coolest impudence. 





Cotocne CaTtHepRAL.—We have heard a report to the effect that 
the Empress of Russia, on occasion of her recent visit to the Rhine, 
made @ donation of 50,000 ducats—-about £14,000—to the fund for 
completing Cologne Cathedral. There now appears to be some probabi- 
lity that in our day this unique structure may receive its last touch : 
money only being wanting—and this the various members of the royal 
family of Hohenzollern seem determined to supply. 





Diep.—On Tuesday, August 10th, afiera long and s+vere illness, John Charles 
Drusina Beales, aged 18 years, eldest son of Dr. J.C. Beeles, President of the St. 
George's Society of New York. 

At St. Louis, on Sunday, August Ist, of cholera, aged 52 years, Jane—for 
thirty years the faithful and affectionate wife of Mr. Charles Bass, Comedian. 
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The political news of the 3lst ult. from England relates exclusive- 
ly to the General Election, the returns being then complete, with the 
solitary exception of that from Orkney and Shetland, involving one 
single seat alone. It is time therefore to give the result and to balance 
the account, The former is soon done, and the reader will fiad it 
spread out before him on a preceding page according to the text of the 
London Times. The latter is not so easy of accomplishment, since the 
yarious party journalists differ materially (if not very widely) as to 
the actual strength or weakness of the Administration, which is to be 





tested on the assembling of the House. This last named event is ex- 
pected to take place about the 20th or 25th of October, Lord Derby 
being under a species of pledge to stand his trial ere the expiration of 
that month. How he will come through it, is, as we have already hint- 
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The Alvion. 


atter of doubt. The Government organ claims for him & ma- Eastwards, it comes daily to light that a large portion of the enthusiasm. 
“ve ne 48 : the most virulent of his opponents in the Press set down | said to have been displayed, was got up and regularly paid for ; but 
jetty 1H , ainst him of nearly twice that number. There can how- | one may well weary of this constant discrepancy between official re- 
ge ~~ a doubt that the Ministry has gained @ few votes by | ports and impartial records.—We have, we believe, hitherto forgotten 
» 3! Ex oe although it be hazardous to express an opinion in| to mention a small squabble amongst the candidates for the Marshal’s 
o ty so many conflicting prophecies with which the papers are| baton. Generals St. Arnaud and Magnan, immortalized by their ex- 
filled, we incline to believe that the actual Premier will be enabled to | ploits against the almost unresisting citizens of Paris in December last, 
hold his office until the Opposition unite upon his destined successor. had demanded the great military ;-rixe. Louis Napoleon acceded ; but 
This ‘‘ coming man” is not yet visible; nor do we believe that the Libe- | such remonstrances arose from the veteran soldiers of France, that the 
ral Conservatives will lend their aid towards upsetting the Derby Ad-/| President was fain to abandon his scheme of promotion, and let the 
ministration, until his head appear above the borizon. The Liberal | Moniteur inform the candidates that although their services had been 
competitors for the difficult but honourable post of leadership are not | great, they were not exactly performed in the face of the enemy.—We 
few in number, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Lord Claren- | could cull many other instances of the peculiar state of things in France, 
don, and Sir James Graham, being prominent. Who amongst them | but space and time forbid. 
will give way? And yet must they not combine for constructive as 
well as for destructive purposes, ere they can persuade the doubtful 
or independent M. P.’s to throw public affairs again into confusion ?— 








On the Fishery question much might be said, this week, although 
little need be said, since we cannot keep account of every trifling oc- 
; i i ld 
; A ot get t of a recognised | currence connected therewith. A few items of news, however, shou 
At the same time it msy be remarked that the want o 8 ‘|| mot pass unnoticed,—In the first place then, we have to record that 
Chief of the Opposition renders acoalition all the more probable; an den 
— , : sa , Commodore Perry landed from the U. 8, Steamer Mississippi, at St. 
during the Presidential strife in this country we often see the most 
as ' b jon of the | John, N. B., om Monday last; that he was received by a guard of 
ailable candidate avowedly put forward, to the exclusion e 
7 : in | honour, and with marked respect; that on Tuesday he proceeded to 
ablest, so we may see the effete pretensions of Lord John Russell again ; 

h cee in preference to the claims of more powerful but less mal- Fredericton for the purpose of having personal conference with the 
in he ne: the _ | Lieut. Governor of New Brunswick ; and that so well satisfied are the 
leable rivals. Of course for the next two months all sorts of specula- | ° : Joa teh eh foal! ef the Jimeieanae itaas 
tions will be afloat; and these we shall yerhaps occasionally notice ;— inhabitants of St. ‘ Phas the a ad .-§ S . rpms in te eir 
but the vote on the address in reply to the opening speech from the waters, nhs public ron ue eo sagye os ¥ ‘a Bay we 
Throne will be the first real party touchstone, for it is scarcely proba- understan ae Sea) eee 18. e New Bruns- 

hat the government will contest the Speakership. wickers see in Commodore Perry an officer of the American Navy 

a be ai that two amongst the newly elected have already charged to enforce amongst his own countrymen a decent observance 
been cut off by death. The vacancies thus caused cannot be filled until of such portions roo Tr ed aes awe. oo oe and — 
after the meeting of the new Parliament.—Many petitions will be pre- Bach we believe — nviden os a y ~~ ri may 
sented against returns on both sides, on the old and inveterate ground of infinite sorvies.—F essing on Sastware ia cur brief summary, We 
of bribery. In one of these, Major Beresford, Secretary at War and note the arrival eed Halifax, N. 8., of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, the 
well-known asthe ministerial whipper-in, is involved in some ugly newly appointed Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia. He came thither 
charges of participation from St. Johns, N. F. in H. M.8., Cumber/and, 70, the flag. ship of Sir 

Citing a few interesting facts, we adjourn electioneering topics for George Seymour. We trust that a meeting of both with Commodore 
the present.—The number of Whig office-holders who have either de- Perry will there take place, and that joint measures may be adopted 
clined any attempt at re election, or have been defeated at the bus- for relieving the Colonies from the injury they have long sustained in 
tings, is large and peculiar. Amengas the defeated we find the follow. | °°msequence of the unlicensed visits of intruding fishermen, and the 
ing—Sir George Grey, late Secretary of State for the Home Department, American Government from the imputation of aiding and abetting its 
and perhaps the most efficient and unobjectionable member of the Cabi- lawless citizens—a course, we regret to say, that certain Editors and 
net; Admiral Stewart, one of the Lords of the Admiralty; @.C Lewis, Congressmen are by no means indisposed to take. 
Secretary of the Treasury ; J. Parker, Secretary of the Admiralty; Lord At the same time, whilst, as we observed = oP last number, there 
Clarence Paget, Secretary to the Ordnance ; Sir W. Somerville, Secreta- is really little in Gmayete between Great Britain andthe U 8., seeing 
ry for Ireland ; Sir John Romilly, Master of the Rolls; and Mr. Bernal that the ** headland point in the Treaty has not been brought to issue, 
the Chairman of Committees of the House. Amongst those who refused it is becoming obvious that the prospects ofa “Reciprocity” arrangement 
coming forward for re-election were—Sir W. @. Craig, and Mr R. M. Bei- | ®F¢ melting away. What hope is there for it, when considerable por- 
lew, both Lords of the Treasury ; Mr. Hatchell, Attorney General for Ire | 40 of the Eastern British Provinces are elated by the present measures 
land, Sir D. Dandas, Judge Advocate; and Lord Marcus Hill, Treasurcr | fF protecting their fisheries, and loudly proclaim their unwillingness 
of the Queen’s Household —The distinguished Peelites excluded are Sir to have their privileges exchanged for free-trade ? What hope for it, 
G. Clark, Mr. Cardwell, Sir J. Nichols, Lord Mahon, and the Hon. G. when in the Senate of the U. 8, and in spite of all known and admitted 
A. Smythe.—The only man of name attached to the ministerial party facts, such men as Mr. Soulé of Louisiana can stand up and rhapsodize 
who has been defeated is Mr G. F. Young, the Protectionist, abused of the aoe the este tint of the vt tnenn Lion, “the lash of England,” her 
Times and Punch. He lost his seat for Scarborough because, under the ‘boasted display of 150 guns,” and such like rhodomontsde, all very 
impression that he would stand for the County of Cambridge, many of fit for school-boy orations on the Fourth of July, but totally inapplica- 
the Electors pledged themselves tothe Earl of Mulgrave, who has great ble to the case ? If there be say dispute at all it will perchance be 
local influence —Macaulay, Bulwer Lytton, Dr. Layard, and Charles an inter-colonial one—the agriculturists and traders of the West 
Gavan Duffy figure amongst the one Santced and seventy new comers against the fishing and commercial men of the East—pending which, 
into legislative place nothing can be done. This however, is too delicate and too difficult a 
! matter to be disposed of in a paragraph. 
Some slight ferment has been caused in London by the revamping of It is to be hoped that no sensible American reader will allow his 
an old story, concerning the intentions of Russia, Austria, and Prus- | Mind to be prejudiced by reports he may read, from the crews of cap- 





topics speeds away; and we can only express regret that we have net 
hitherto noticed the steam communication recently opened by that 
fine vessel the 4/batross, between this port, the Eastern Colonies, and 
the St. Lawrence. It is not, we hope, too late to wish the enterprise 
success, although the interesting particulars of her first voyage, and 
reception at the several ports visited would now be too stale for our 
columns. We assure our readers that in view of the industry with, 


which the whole world is ransacked for news, we are perpetually. 
obliged to postpone and omit. 


From THE Sare or Goon Hope.—By the bark Springbok, from 
Algoa Bay, which arrived here on Sunday, we have received a regular 
file of Cape Town papers to June 19, containing accounts from Graham’s 
Town and the seat of war to the 12th. No important event had oe- 
curred, but the Commander in Chief had established his head quarters 
in the enemy’s country, and by dividing his troops into detachments; 
each accompanied by parties of friendly natives, either kept the ene- 
my in check, or made quick pursuit in case of any assaults on the farms 
of the settlers. The Governor had personally inspected the lines for 
the defence of the colony, and was mazing bimself fully acquainted 
with the state of things. It is apparent, we think, that althodgh the 
hostile Kaffirs and Hottentots are by no means subdued or disheartem 
ed, their ravages are essentially circumscribed, and sometimes effeetu- 
ally retaliated, and that a perseverance in the same system will in & 
short time compel them to abandon the field.— Boston Advertiser. 





GLEANINGS. 


A young woman of good family lately defended her own case before 
the Civil Tribunal of Bourges, and spoke for three hours with great 
ability. Nothing could be more closely reasoned than her address, and 
the Court decided the case in her favour.—lIt is proposed that a Com 
gress of representatives of the leading European Governments be held 
in London, in order to consider the changes in the value of gold, brought 
about by the California and Australian discoveries.—— A new Patent 
Law has just gone into operation, in England Under its provisions, 
only one patent will be necessary for the United Kingdom and Colg- 
nies. The expenses are reduced.——Letters received in Paris, from, 
Cheschell, in Africa, have announced that the ancient seed of flour, 
grain, and corn, which was used during the time of the kings of ancient 
Egypt, the Pharaohs, have been sown in the garden of a farmer and 
produced several ears, which offered a new species entirely unknown 
to modern agricuiture.——A new work is preparing for publication b 
Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., “A History of Europe from the Fall of 
Napoleon in 1815 to the Re-establishment of Military Government in 
France in 1851.——An act of parliament has just been printed which 
empowers the Commissioners of Works to proceed with the long a. 
ted embankment of the Thames from Vauxhall Bridge to the Che 
Gardens, opjosite the new park at Battersea. When this new road 
shall be completed, there will be a good carriage way from near the 
New Palace at Westminster along the river bank to Chelsea Hospital 
a great public convenience in itself, as well as a ready means of access 
to the new park. ——The following representatives of the press have 
been recently returned for the new Parliament :—John Walter, of The 
Times ;C G. Daffey, of The Wation; J. F. Maguire, of The Cork Fz- 
aminer ; F Lucas, of The Tablet; E. Miall of The Wonconformist ; James 
Wilson, of The Economist ——The town of New London having failed 
to elect assessors of taxes in 1851, has been prosecuted by the State 
Treasurer of Connecticut, and the Supreme Court of that state has 
mulcted the town in a fine of $15,000 ——French papers announce that 
the Prince of Canino has received an appointment in which his scien- 
tific knowledge may be made available to his country. He is gazetted 
as Director of the Jardin des Plantes and Inspector General of /the 
Museums and Zoological Cabinets ——It appears, from — return just 
issued, that the surplus public income over the expenditure was in 
1849, £2.098,126 ; in 1850, £2 578,806; and in 1851, £2 726 896 —— 
The city of Paris has just purchased from the Government the Bois de 
Boulogne, which it is proposed to convert into a park. embellished with 
lakes, fountains, statues, &c ; and is further said, that it is intended to 
erect there a certain number of villas of a superior description, — 
‘John Doe” and * Richard Roe,” gentleman so familiarly known in 
our law courts, will cease to exist on the 24th October : an act lately 
passed having sealed their fate. It is enacted, that ‘ instead of the 
present proceeding by ejectment, a writ shall be issued directed to the 
persons in possession of the property claimed, which property shall 
be described in the writ with reasonable certainty.” This looks well. 





sia, in the event of Louis Napoleon declaring himself hereditary Em- tured fishing vessels. Hardy fellows they may be, and habitual trath- 
peror of France. It will be remembered that the views of these allied tellers; but bumen sstere is the same every where Considerable 
powers have already been extensively promulgated, the pith of them soreness will doubtless prevail in the minds of hapless gentlemen whose 
being that they would wink at an empire for life, but frown very grave- property is confiscated, and the necessary allowance must be made. — 
ly and take further counsel, if the ambitious President should attempt Would you enquire of an seneoipes debtor into the politeness or other- 
to legitimatize his dynasty : whilst furthermore, the parties can only | ¥'8® of a Sheriff 8 officer ? Would you not rather rule out of Court the 
recognise in the Count de Chambord the existence of French heredita- former 8 evidence on such a subject ? 





ry rights. It is the London Morning Chronicle that has raked up this We have only —_ little item ween which we recommend to the at- 

matter, giving it freshness and point by publishing a summary of the tentive consi jeration of Mr. Soule and other belligerent legislators.— 

contents of an actual treaty, dating it on the 20th of May last, and ap- Here it is, cut from a recent number of Galignani s Messenger. 
s ‘ ‘ t tenature. ‘* Nicholas.” and the two The Ariel steamer has just captured twelve more English fishing boats, while in 

ety dt ” one ee = oo . + e, hae : . 4” Bred the act of poaching onthe French oyster beds, and brought them into Havre. 

echoes of the Autocrats 0 e Norto, * rancis Joseph, and ** Frece- ae ‘. oli par P 

William.” But the authenticity of the document may well be doubted, Give and take is English law and custom, you perceive. The event 


. , , did not fright the isle from its propriety; nor do we learn that any 
for although it may be fairly presumed to begennas we png of the orator at the electioneering hustings turned the incident into a denun- 
Royal and Imperial minds, there is something exceedingly suspicious 


P , ; ciation against the Government, which had tamely submitted to such 
in its appearance at this particular moment. The declaration of the 


: ; an outrage. 
Empire is probably near at hand; nay, expectation points at to mor u , ‘ 
aa the Saint's ot of Napoleon, as At Sad appointed for the cere- It is at length officially announced from Washington that Mr. Law- 
mony. It is of importance therefore to the base creatures who crawl | T&?°® the American Minister to Great Britain, has been recalled at 
at the feet of Louis Napoleon, that another demonstration of popular his own request ; and that the Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll of Pennsyl- 
feeling shoud be organised for the occasion. The French people who | ¥*"4 has been nominated to fill the vacancy. The former gentleman 
exhibited little resentment on learning in a general way that the So- has in an eminent degree combined a due regard for the interests of 
vereigns in question entertained certain views, may be aroused and an- his own countrymen, with a friendly and popular bearing towards the 
gered, if these views be laid before taem in anything like a tangible people amongst whom he has been dwelling. We sincerely trust that in 
shape. What more likely then, than that the Paris correspondent of bota particulars Mr. Ingersoll may follow in the same path. 
the Chronicle has fallen into a trap cunningly laid for him by the un- ; ' Pees ~ 5-08 . 
scrupulous agents of the French » aomeritint in the hope that popular There will prot ably be « dificalty (how usefal ” the term ') between 
indignation might be aroused and might break forth in loud cries for the U. 8. and the Peravian governments, touching the right to gather 
the Empire? The roundabout method of approaching French feeling | °° wore the Lobes Intends. So long as the question was one merely 
through English newspapers has its advantages. Should the trick be of right, OGD Caer but a collision can now scarcely be 
ecploded, the odium falls upon a foreign individual; laid before Europe avoided. —Daring the apne the existence of s letter has been made 
through the columns of a London journal, its republication might be public, written on the 5th of June by the Hon. Daniel Webster to a 
authorised or probibited, according to circumstances—in short, from | 24tous chip-manter or skip-owner, wherein the latter is informed 
both external and internal evidence, it may, we repeat, be doubted that the United States Government considers the Peravian claims to 
whether the whole affair be worth the space it occupies. sovereignty as unfounded, and will protect its own citizens in gathering 
The marriage of the Prince President with the Princess Caroline de the coveted deposit. Twenty ships have sailed thither for cargoes. 
Vasa, is discussed at length in the papers before us; according to some | NOW Pore casnet egnees egatent te Amerioss msval force, ordered to 
it is a settled affair.—Meantime, since public business must be trans. | the spot, but being backed by the moral weight of Great Britain’s ac- 
acted, whilst the Master takes his pleasure, there has been a modifica- | knowledgment of her rights herein, she will Protest against this sum- 
tion of the Ministry. M. Drouyn de L’huys is appointed Minister of | ™&TY Process. Me. Webster we should add puts in a claim hy potheti- 
Foreign Affairs, and M. Magne Minister of Public Works —The stars cally oe behalf of the 7. 0.e ~ groand that these Lobos islands 
that shed such lustre over the career of Napoledh the Great, are fast| Were discovered (7) by an American shipmaster in 1823. They were 
dying out, as though shrinking from contrast with the paler light of at any rate engraved on American charts at on earlier date, and have 
Napoleon the Little. General Gourgaud, one of the Emperor's favourite been repeatedly mentioned in tee geographical works ie belonging 
Aides-de-Camp, and who acted in the same capacity to Louis Philippe, srl ty: ened “iinoeah ba dw yo 1 Ree da perry of right 
has not long survived Marshal Excelmans. The General died in Paris, raat eee Iiete toediv ‘siend cat PFS EGS BIDS ©! 
on the 26th ult. Connected with his death, M. Gaillardet, in bis cor- | “"* “98 a A y Pasi op a ows government for aben 
respondence with the Courrier des Etats Unis, mentions two singular ones . te re : f Lord Malmesb “ genet -_ a ' bins 
circumstances. The disease which carried him off was leprosy. His closing a po Aa poe orm ury’s reply to these disappointed 
medical attendants, unwilling to distress him by announcing the fact, arp ; puedes och oh am pike en ; re 
informed him that they could not decide upon his case. Thereupon, ae hn pe de pret egies = soa sand ese ah gar eed * 
Sats rest Gals’ Wilh dik si Cailed os oonca on ihe oan | Spain, and accrued, like her other supieations lying withia sestain 


degrees of longitude and latitude, to the Peruviaa Republic and how- 
The remainder of his property, amounting to more than a hundred | ever advantageous 1t might be to Great Britain to appropriate these 


thousand francs, he appropriated to the erection of a mansoleum over | islands, or declare them common property, it is impossible for Her 


, " jesty’s Government to violate ji ? j in- 
his remains! Well may M. Gaillardet add, “* O, vanitas vanitatum !” rtd s Gover international law for national in 
—Notwithstanding all the brilliancy of the President's recent journey The convenient aud expected seasoa for saying a word on minor 

















It is understood that the Queen and Prince Consort will shortly re- 
sume their marine course, and that the route will be eastward.—— 
At Bathurst, N. B., on the 2d inst., the shock of an earthquake 
experienced, by which the main wall of the Court House was eparathd 
for nearly half an inchin the upper story. Considerable glass was a 
broken in other buildings ——At Naples, an Englishman o 
Hamilton, who kept a Protestant school, has been summarily forced to 
close his establishment The British Minister, who is a brother of 
Lord Palmerston, has taken his case in hand. The Roman corrés- 
pondent of the Daily Vews writes that “the Cardinal Vicar had spent 
60 000 dollars on the Newman trial ” Lord Jobn Rassell’s play of 
** Don Carlos” has been translated into German, and is being prepared 
for the stage of one of the minor theatres at Vienna.— Norman 
Macdonald, Eeq., having completed the usual period of service es Gov- 
ernor of Sierra Leone and its dependencies, is to he shortly relieved, 
Capt Kennedy, Governor of the Gambia, is understood to be his succes- 
sor; and Major O’Connor, Ist West India regt., is likely to replace 
Capt. Keonedy.——Mr. Macaulay, it is stated, has become go ill, from 
chest complaint, that he has been obliged, get the express ecmmand of 
his medical adviser, to relinquish all idea of visiting bis constituents 
at Edinburgh at the present time ——There are rumours of the re- 
appearance of the potato rot in England and [reland.——The Statue 
of the late Sir R Peel has been inaugurated at Tamworth.—— Punch 
gives this questicn is an extract from his political dictionary. ‘* What, 
is the derivation of the word Empirical?” Answer ‘‘ It must be from 
M. P, (thus, M. P.rica/), from the popular notion that every Mem- 
ber of Parliament is more or less a Quack ”——Mr. Clare Ford, son of 
Richard Fichard Ford, Esq, has been appointed an attache to the mis- 
sion at Naples. 











Wak OFFICE, July 30.—7th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Smith to be Capt bp, v 
Gray. who ret; Cor Costello to be Lt, b-p, v Smith. 7h Lt Drags; Lt Garforth, 
from 68th Ft, to be Lt, v Meredyth, whoex. 5th Regt of Fr; Lt Humphreys, 
from b p Ri Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Vigors. 7th Ft; Lt Leeson, from 
3ist Ft,to be Lt, v the Hon E C H Massey, whoex. 29th Fr; Ens Kerrick to 
be Lt. b-p, v Lyster, pro to an Unatt Co,bp 31st Ft; Lt tte Hon E C A Mas- 
sey, from 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Leeson, who ex. 33d Ft; Lt Cazalet to be Capt, 
b p, v Winnington, who ret; Ens Thistlethwayte to be Lt, b p, v Cazalet. 38th 
Ft; Capt H.Boldero, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Bvt Lt-Col Sparkes, pro to an 
Unatt Majority, w-p ; Lt Gloster to be Capt, b p, v Boldero, who ret; Lt Lambert, 
from 64:h Ft, to be Lt, v Edwards, who ex; Ens the Hon C J Addington to be 
Lt, b-p. v Gloster. 48th Ft; Capt Brabazon, from 97:b Ft, to be Capt, v Chi 
chester, who ex. 50th Ft; Lt Galion to be Capt, b p, v Smyth who ret; Ens 
King to be Lt, b-p, v Galton. 52d Ft; Ens Peel to Lt, bp, v Fuller, who ret 
upon bh p of the Ceylon Rifle Regt; Lt Peel to be Adjt v Fuller. 5%d Ft; Ser, 
Maj Marshall to be Qumr, v Barlow, dec. 63d Ft; Lt J Magnay, from ist wi 
Regt, to be Lt, v Macauley, whoex. 64th Ft; Lt Edwards, from 38th Ft; to be 
Li, v Lambert, who ex. 68th Ft; Eos Seymour to be Lt, w p, v Alington, dec ; 
Lt Meredyth, from 7th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Garforth, who ex; Gent Cader J 
Cator, from Rt Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Seymour. 74th Ft; Le-Col Macduff, 
from St Helena Regt, to be Lt-Col, vy Fordyce, who ret on h-p, 13th Ft; Lt Pal- 
mer to be Capt, bp, v Daff, who ret. 971h Ft; Capt Chichester, from 48th Fr, 
to be Capt, v Brabazon, whoex. Ist W I Regt; Lt Macauley, from 63d Ft, to 
be Lr, v Magnay, who ex. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Lt Durnford to be Capt, w-p, y 
Skinner, dec; See Lt Ruthe:ford to be First Lt, w-p, v Daraford; Borg. Ma} 
Poliock to be See Lt, w p, v Rutherford; Lt H Evatt bas been mitted to re- 
tire from the Army by the sale of his Commission. St Helena Regt; Lt-Col Vi- 
gors, from h-p 13th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v M-Duff, app to 74th Fr, 


BreveT.—Capt Boldero, of 38ch Ft, to be Maj in the Army ; Bvt Maj George 
Boldero, of 38th Ft, to be Lt Colin the Army; Capt Taylor, of 2d Regt of Ben 
gal Cavalry, to have the rank of Major in the Army in the B 1; Capt Chamber- 
Orne. of 2s Regt of Bengal Native lofantry, to have the rank of Maj inthe Army 
ia the E I. 

Usatrachep—Lt Lyster, from 25th Ft, to be Capt, b-p. 


MEMORANDUM.—The names of Capt Daubeney, of 624 Ft, and Lt Daubeney, 
of 671 Ft, are spelt Daubeny, aud not Daubeney, as hitherto stated. Capt Hits, 


on bp of the RI Staff Corps, has been permined to retire from the Army by the 


sale of his Commissiun, be being abeut to seule in Nova Scotia. 

Lieut -Col. Thorndike is placed under orders to proceed to Quebec to relieve 
Licut Col Higgins, in command of the Royal Artillery in that part of Caneda 
since July, 1847.—The War Office has issued a circular memorandem, permitt- 





ing officers, when riding or waiking in the neighbourhood of their . arters, te 
wear ‘a plain blue frock-coat ;’’ but it mast be bationed up su 2s to cuuceal the 
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waistcoat ev ircly ; and never worn on parade, 00 tue march, at exercise, or any 


description of duty. 
Lt. Lord teas OE Fasilier Guards, accompanies Lord Fred. Fitzelarence to 
Bombay as an extra aide-de-camp.—Lt G. Cleveland, 98th Regt.. will be appoint: 
ed aide. de-camp to bis father, Brigadier-Gen. J. W. Cleveland, commanding 
eouthern division of the Madras army.—Cept. Hawkins, R. E , with a party of the 
royal sappersand miners, proceed in the Lady Montague for Van Dieman’s Land, 
ae they will be employed on @ colonial survey in that quarter of the world — 
Hawkey of the Royal Marives, placed upon halt-pay in consequence of the 
fracas wit Lieutenant Swain of the same corps, has purchased a commission in a 


cavalry t. 

Navy. 
s —Capt Charles Keele is appointed Emigration Superintendant 
at Glasgow —Lis, Logie A Whimper to the Horatio, 24; C A Lodder, to the 
Goast Guard; W G Crowder to the Megera s.eam-frigate ; John C Snell to the 
St. George. 120 ; Robert B Harvey to command the T'rident, 6, iron paddle 


wheel steam-vessel of 350-horse p ‘wer commissioned at Woolwich.—Pursers. W 
Ellis to the J ible steam sloop ; John Beal to the Queen, 116 ; J E Brown to 


the Sampson. 
Cc of Royal Marines—Gentleman Cadet T H A Brenan to be Sec Lieut. 
ghe Sealark, 8, gun brig has arrived at Spithead from the coast of Africa —On 
dhe 13th ult, while the hands were aloft at 11 a. m., furling sails on board H MS 
Prince Regent, lying at Queenstown, one of the seamen named Henry Rouse, let 
his bold in the main rigging and fell; alighting on his head on one of the lower 
ports, he went overboa: insensible. Commander Caldwel', who witnessed 
the accident, immediately plunged after him from the main chains, and had it not 
been for this most timely assistance, the poor fellow would have sunk to rise no 
more, as he was sinking very fast. The blow on the head was most severe, but 
hopes are entertained of his ulcienate recovery. The same gallant officer has twice 
fore performed a similar feat. 


@vituary. 


W. Scrorg, Esq.—William Scrope—author of two good books, “ Days of 
Deer Stalking,” and “* Days and Nights of Salon Fishing’—known by these, as 
the Marquis of Newcastle of the reign of Charles the First was by his work on 
Horsemanship. to readers who know litle of any other books—died recently at 
his house in Belgrave Square. in the eighty-first year of his age. Mr Scrope was 
the last male representative of the famous fami y of his name seated at Castle 

be, in Wilishire—of which they nossesse.i the manor end estate as early as 

e reign of Edward the Third.—and boasting among its historical worthies the 
aame of Lord Scrope of Bolton, Lord Chancellor of England in the reign of Rich- 
ard the Second. r. Scrope was proud of his descent,—but prouder, we believe, 
of his skill with the gun and rod,—and, what is more to our liking. justly proud 
of his classical attainments and of his skill with the pencil. His books abuve 
famed are accessories of importance to that class of literature to which Walton's 
“ Angler” and Day's “ Salmonia” belong ; for Mr Scrope had an eye alive to the 
varieties of nature, and a skill in communicating to his readers what he had seen 
and what he knew. 

Baron Lancsporrr.—From Friburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, we hear 

the death, in bis seventy-eighth year, of the well-known botanist and traveller, 

aron George Frederic de Langsdorff M. de Langsdorff was a native of Heid- 
@lberg, where his father was Chancellor of the University; and at the age of 
thirty the young man accompanied Admiral Kr rn, as bot to the expe- 
dition, in his voyage round the world. M. de Langsdorff passed many subsequent 
years of his life in exploring various botanical meridians:—and for a time he 
executed certain ministerial and diplomatic functions in the service of Russia at 
the Court of Rio Janeiro. The history of his voyages and the results of his re- 
searches has been published in a series of works, in French and in German, 
which have appeared in Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, Dreeden and Leipsic. 

Sie J. L. Loraing, Bart.—The death of Sir John Lampton Loraine, Bart. 
recently of this town, at St. Heliers, in the Island of Jersey, on the 11th ult, is 
anhappily recorded in our obituary. The Hon Baronet was 67 years of age, and 
third son ofthe late Sir William Loraine. Bert.,of Kirkharle. In this ancient fa- 
mily no less than five baronets have died within the last four years, The late la- 
ameoted Baronet has left a numerous family, the title devolving on his eldest son, 
ow Sir Lampton Loraine, Bart., who is in the [4th year of his age, aud is a mid- 
shipman io the royal navy.— Newcastle Journal. 

DeatH or THE ConsekvaTive MemBeR FOR OLDHAM.—Mr. John Duncuft 
a member of the late, aud a!so of the new Parliament, for the borough of Oldham, 
Pee of Boglish cholera, on Tuesday the 27th ult., at his country house, Frodsham, 

e. 

Tus Memuer For PeTERBOROUGH —We are informed, on the authority of a 

vate leuer, that the Hon. Richard Watson, the lately elected M. P. for Peter- 

agh, in the room of Mr. W. Cavendish, died on Saturday last at Hamourg, 
after an illness of only four days. — Times, 30th ult. 

At Orchard-street Portman square, Rear-Adml. T. Tudor Tucker, C B.— 
Thomas Gisborne, Esq., of Yoxall lodge, Staffordshire, formerly a well-known 
‘member of Parliament, voting on the Liberal side. He was a Free-Trader of 
Yong standing.—At Jersey, Mr, 8. Little, Purser, R. N. One of his sons, Commr. 
Lite, ie in the missing Franklin expedition. — Rear. Admiral David Scou, K T.8., 
on the retired list of 1846, in the 78th ycar of his age —The Baron Louis J..seph 
Priuli, aged 82. died lately at Munich, where for nearly forty years he was director 
of the I:alian Theatre. The Manich papers also report the death. at Ratisbon of 
Jean Baptiste Weigel, a musical composer of some note —On the 6th May, at Fort 
Cox, Capt. A Lecky, Queen's Royal Regt. only surviving son of Major Lecky. 
His death was caused by an accidental wound received on patrol the 22d of Febru- 
ary.—At his seat. Woodlands-manor, Kent, aged 75, John P. Vincent, Esy., late 

resideut of the Royal College of Surgeons, senior surgeon to St. Bartholemew’s 
Hrospita!, and consulting surgeon to the Magdalen, London. — At Weymouth, 
Commr. W. Lowcay, KR. N —At Midhurst, Sussex, Dr. Gosden, Assist. Staff 
Surgeon, and tate of H. M.’s 84th Regt.—At Aldeburgh, Soffeik, H. Muller, Esq , 
Lieut. R. A., aged 75 —At his seat, Burwood Park, J. N. Taskerley, Esq , for- 
merly M.P for Peterborough —Eliza Frances Hamilton, only daughter of the 
late Vice Admiral Hamilton, uf the Imperial Russian Navy, demoiselle d’honneur 
to H. M. the Empress uf Russia.—Peter Duthy, Esq., late Commander, R. N. 


PRusic. 


Great ingenuity las been displayed, invention has been almost exhausted, and 
books have been written in the endeavour to derive music from the sounds of vari- 
ous conditions of natural life ; but little success, further than the exhibition of some 
poetic imagination, has attended such attempts Its exist is certainly dimly 
shadowed forth in many natural ds; the koo for instance salutes the ear 
in every returning spring with its unvarying major third : for birds, to the shame 
of many unfeathered bipeds, are never false in the few intervals which nature 
teaches them. But the wind whistling over the broken reed, and the clear sound 
of the tendon stretched across the sun-dried tortoise shell, are clearly accidents of 
a different kind ; and supplied the ready invention of the Greek with hints which 
he would have looked for in vain, in the bleating of his flock, in the sound of the 
urge curling npon the sandy shore, or in the howl of the tempest. However 
pleasing it may be therefore to the fancy, to associate thus the origin of music with 
the poetical characteristics of the works of creation, we must look further if we 
wish for any satsfactory explanation of its true nature. 

There is something so efficient and complete in the order of intervals, which we 
mentioned in our last as being contained within every pure tone, and which are 
given out iu many cases spontaneously in the deeper notes, poth as the foundation 
of masic and the rationale of every thing belonging to it, that one might almost 
wonder that their importance hould ever have been overlooked. But the fact is, 
the laws which govern these prismatic hues of sound have not been given their 
due position ; they have been spoken of too often as a curious property or pecu- 
liarity of certain conditions of sound, but rarely recognised as the only source 
from whence we draw all our ideas both of melody and harmony. The dignity of 
modern science forsooth will sometimes not condescend to notice them at all! But 
whether is it because in the plentitude of its knowledge it has no need for the as- 
sistance of these elements ; or, that in the extravagance of its fancy it has departed 
so far from nature’s fixed and unalterable laws, that it is now inconvenient to al- 
tude to them any more 1—All good writers however agree in ascribing the great- 
est beauty of melody to its having the harmonic intervals disposed in an interest- 
ing and attractive manner ; and certainly all harmony depends upon them, and 

can only be agreeable or otherwise as it approaches to, or departs from, the laws 
which govern them,— Cowper informs us that “all discord is harmony not under 
Stood :"’ (and Cowper is certainly vastly more lenient here, than where he speaks 
in his Progress of Error, of a party enjoying themselves by singing in the quiet 
evening, as “ enthusiasts drunk with an unreal joy”); but be utters unwittingly 

a libel upon nature in saying so, for discords are only pleasing as they give zest 

or relief to the harmony. 

Harmony is the law, discord the contrast, If it were otherwise, it would 
ouly be our ignorance which could not see extraordinary beauty in a Chinese con- 
cert; and we should have to yield the palm of superior judgment to the Turkish 
Ambassador who expressed himself as enraptured with the medly noises produced 


by the tuning of the instruments, and relapsed into his usual indifference duri 
the performance of the overiare, P indifference during 


All instruments of the bugle and horn s 
ing the harmonic intervals ; they 


ApPolsTMENT 

















pecies give a good opportunity for study- 
show well the unvarying nature and unchange- 


able order of these tones. Any one with a little Practice may in one position of 








which enables us to hear them in the greatest perfection, and to feel the almost 
overpowering sweetness of a full and perfect harmony, together wiih the utmost 
purity of tone, isthe Aolian harp. In any case, we find their order to be (we 
need not change a nomenclature, though we could wish its meaning were more 
thoroughly established) after the first or lowest tone, an eighth or unison; next a 
fifth ; next another unison with the first: then a third; then another fifth in unison 
with the third interval, the first fifth: then comes an interval shorter than the one 
from the first fifth to the eighth, a seventh; and after this a range of notes closer 
still, about the exact position of some of which writers are not agreed. On the 
piano the notes would be represented by c. c, g, c, ¢, g. b flat, to stop at the seventh; 
and the distances between them it will be observed diminish in regular succession. 
It is evideut that the chord is complete at the fifth interval; the third,e. It is 
further enriched certain'y by the second fifth, g, but the b flat is a distinct discord ; 
the ear cannot dwell upon it with complacency, and it requires to be followed by 
a new chord to make it satisfactory. Is it the plaintive struggle of this unresolved 
discord which has procured the title of “ melancholy,” in the poetry which has 
otherwise been so lavishly expended in praise of this sweet instrument? We 
hope so, for there is some poetry in the idea, and that it is not because the Holian 
harp is so often listened to when notintune. A very “ melancholy” sound it has 
then indeed ; and when agitated by a good breeze, and every string is fighting its 
batt!e for the predominance of its own harmonic, it is more like the serenade of 
a goodly number of grimalkins than anything we know of —But suppose the in- 
strument to be in perfect tune, what is suggested by the recurrence of the seventh, 
as the wind sweeps from the softest unisons to the full vibration of the whole 
chord, then spoiling as it were the beauty of all that goes before? We have fan- 
cied that we could perceive therein a command from Nature herself to ‘ increase 
and multiply” the pleasures of the harmony, which, perfect as it is, would tire in 
being monotonous. It seems to us to say “proceed ard let us hear another 
chord.” We cannot help believing that the law of modulation is wrapped up in 
the mystery of that seventh ! 

The systems founded upon scales, and the importance which has come tobe at- 
tached to scales for the reading of inodern music, have led some very sensible 
musicians into much absurdity. In one of the best and most complete hand books 
of thorough bass and composition we have met (Logier’s,) the author commits the 
folly of endeavouring to derive the diatonic scale from the range of short intervals 
we have mentioned as proceeding from the seventh upwards; and acknowledges 
in the same breath that it is uncertain whether the f should be sharp or natural, 
We cannot therefore get past the third in looking in this direction for the gamut ; 
but we have surely no need to do so when we can measure off the intervals with 
the utmost exactness by taking three easily defined notes as roots, One tone 
generates three besides itself-. thus c will give c,e,g,c ; c will alsogive f; f gives 
its third a; g will give d its third and the gamut is now complete. We need not 
say however that the intervals of the gamut may be got in this way, because it is 
a matter of necessity that they should ; there is no other method by whi:h they 
can be defined. Such things as “ whole tones” and “ halftones’ do not exist in 
any primary condition of sound, and those who have learned to sing by suchgui- 
dance are almost always faulty in some of their intervals, 

Incessant practice will enable a clever learner to sing from the bases or harmo- 
nies, as ail the great singers do; which is a great part of the secret of their confi- 
dence and power; but we believe that more singers are spoilt than made by the 
do, re, mi, system. How is it that we can so seldom hear the third in the domi- 
nant chord sung correctly? Because the singers have the idea that itis only “ half 
a tone” between that and the eighth or closing note ; not that it is a fixed harmony 
from a note which has the same pitch exactly in the tonic or closing chord which 
it has in the dominant ; and thus the matter being left entirely to their own arbi- 
tration or instinct, they inevitably slide them together too close; and that wild 
harsh effect is produced which we so constantly have to listento. By a similar 
rule the descent from the re to the do is so ofien through too smail an iuterval ; and 
hence the fifth of the dominant is generally fat. We could multiply instances 
of this sort to a great extent, and explain how it is that such barbarous trash is 
made by learners attempting to modulate, and even by those who are not learners 
when they meet anything new in modulation ; but we shall finish by giving the 
sum of our experience in these matters—in saying, that as pains taking and labo- 
rious teachers, who really know somethin; and are anxious and willing to com- 

municate that knowledge to their pupils, are a scarcer article in the community 
than formerly ; and as Hullah and others have added greatly to the mischief, by 
leading the public to the belief, that singers can be made by wholesale and with 
little or no trouble ; that which is wanted more than ever it was before, is a pro- 
per thorough bass manual for singers. Such a book by throwing out all super- 
fluous and unnecessary terms, and by placing rules in which there cou'd be no 
ambiguity or contradiction, for a singer’s guidance, wuuld be of very gieat use to 
the rising generation ; and it mi ht save music from becoming, as its symptoms 
threaten already, instead of a science founded on the order of Nature, a mere jar- 
gon of conflicting styles, tastes, and fancies- 
We shall conclude these few articles in our next by some observations on church 
and choral music as promised in a former number, and with any remarks of inte- 
rest or instruction which may at the same time occur to us. 


A new Opera by Balfe, with words by Bunn, has been brought out at the Sur- 
rey Theatre, a queer, demi-semi Suburban retreat for the still struggling English 
school. The novelty is called ‘‘ The Devil's in it,” and it is a version of the welle 
known “Diable a Quatre.’’ One of the most influential critics speaks of it as a 
real opera buffa, tuneful. sparkling, natural, and fu'l of life and vigour, Miss 
Romer, Miss Poole, Mr. Borrani, and Mr. Travers were the principal performers. 
Its success appeared to be certain. 





Drama. 


In the absence of anything here claiming particular notice, we turn 
to the other side of the Atlantic. Nor is there much theatrical news 
from London. Only we learn that a Mr. Sheridan Smith has leased 
Drury Lane, and had the boldness to open it for the * legitimate” on 
the evening of the 26th ult. His first card was Mr. McKeon Buchan- 
an, the American, who appeared as Ham/et. The house was crowded, 
and the applause was great; but (alas! those buts) the critics find in 
the débutant rather the material for a good actor, than a ready-made 
successor to Edmund Kean and Macready.—Charles Kean has closed 
the Princess’s, and Mr. Webster the Haymarket, for the summer re- 
cess.— Meantime we think that certain of our reeders will derive great 
entertainment from the subjoined criticism on a “ Letter from Charles 
Mathews to the Dramatic Authors of France,” just published by Mit- 
chell in London. 


The principal noveity of the week has been the publication of the 
above ‘‘ Letter from Mr. C. Mathews to the Dramatic Authors of 
France.’ Anticipating the effect which the new international copy- 
right law may have upon the staple source of our theatrical entertain- 
ments, the manager calls upon the French dramatists to be more cir. 
cumspect in their plots and dialogue; to write in a manner more be- 
coming the refinements of the English taste, and th» proprieties and ele 
gsncies of the Lyceum theatre in particular; and concludes by assur- 
ing them that their only chance of success is to secure a brisk sale for 
their compositions in thiscountry. The letter is a lively compound of 
wit and il ogical assurance, written in that easy, voluble. semi satiri- 
cal tone which is characteristic of the actor, and so far convenient to 
him, that it may be taken in jest or earnest, as truth or irony, accord 
ing to the temper and prejudices of the reader. For ourselves, we in. 
cline to regard it, not as an invocation to Parisian play wrights to start 
a vaudeville manufactory for the especial use and abuse of the British 
public, but as the ironical squib fur the encouragement and fruition of 
nativetalent It is written in French, and smart French too, and the 
author does not use it pedantically or obtrusively. His object is not 
80 much to obtain a seat in the French Academy as to have a little 
quiet chat about matters that intimately concern both parties All he 
asks is to be understood, and if he has not allowed his phrases to be 
corrected, it has been because he was afraid of having them Frenchi. 
fied, and so run the risk of their losing that Eaglish stamp (cachet An 
glais) which is the best guarautee for theic authenticity. 

For the benefit of English dramatists (it cannot be needed for adap- 
ters) Mr. Mathews adds a translation from himself by himself, and 
this is presented as a specimen of * fair imitation,” according to the 


terms of the international copyright o ti 
Mathews, to business :— Pyright convention. Aad now says Mr 





any of these instruments produce seven or eight of the tones 3 but the instrument 





“ Gentlemen—I am a weasel, Don't be astonished, I am telling youzthe simple 
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truth ;—a guilty but re peut-mt weasel, whe comes to compliment you on 

ing succeeded at leng'h in putting a ring through his dees. Yon, Bonticuen, — 
see before you ove of the dramatic weasels of ihe “ Perfide Albion,” who have so 
tong sucked the eggs of your Gallic nightingales, and I am here to offer you m 
congratulations on your havingat last asserted your rights in the British dominions, 
I congratulate you with all the sincerity of the old fox who declares himself de- 
lighted when he hears that his bosom friends the geese have at last been clapped 
safely under aniron coop. At the precise moment when I can no longer steal 
with impunity, am I seized with an irresistible desire to become honest. I have 
rovbed you, plundered you, maimed you, assassinated you; I admit it all; and 
the love of virtue only enters my head atthe very foot of the gallows—a kind of 
repentance by no means uncommon in this wicked world. 

* Seriously, Gentlemen, I aim the Manager of an English Theatre, and I throw 
myself at your feet to implore your forgiveness and _ your advice. Manager, 
did I say! more: Manager Author-Actor. ar of the Lyceum, Author of 
several of your pieces, Actor of ail the good parts I can get.” 

The Manager-Author-Actor then proceeds to lay before the drama- 
tists of France, what he doubtless considers a correct estimate of the 
condition and prospects, social, analytical, and financial, of the London 
theatres :— 

“There are twenty-three theatres now open in the Metropolis! There's a 
chance for you, genilemen! Eh? What a fortune for the French authors ! Oaly 
think! Twenty-three theatres, living, existing, but by the appropriation of your 
ideas! Isn't that your view of the case? Wai a minute and I'll open your eyes 
for you.” 

The list is as follows :—* 1. 
Covent Garden. 








2. St. James’s. 
5. Haymarket. 


Her Majesty’s 
4. Drury Lane 


3. 
6 Lyceum. 7, 


Princess’s. 8. Adelphi. 9. Olympic. 10. Strand. 11. Marionnettes, 
12. Surrey. 13. Astley’s. 14 Victoria. 15. Queen’s 16 Maryle- 
bone. 17. Sadler’s Wells. 18. City. 19 Standard. 20 Pavilion. 


21. Grecian Saloon. 22 Britannia Saloon. 23. Bower Saloon.” 
Mr. Mathews then passes them in review, somewhat disparagingly 
to be sure, but in a running commentary of witty sarcastic humour :— 


“ A few years ago, Her Majesty’s was the only Itatian Opera in London, but as 
there were not amateurs enough to ensure its constant succese, another Opera was 
started at Covent Garden to oppose it; an honourable rivalry sprung up as to 
which could give away the greatest number of free admissions, and a succession 
of disinterested attempts have been made ever since to impart fresh life into both 
establishments, by the most expensive endeavuurs to cut each other's thruats, 
*. * 7” *. * o 

“ Drury. Lane, the other ex national house, is, alas! more like an Omnibus than 
a Theatre, a huge (Jmnibus running short stages at a very low price, but with 
plenty of noise, changing its coachman every other day, and in order to entice the 
mob (though without succeeding in the attempt), prin.ing the slang of the cads 
upon the way bill. Authors have but little to hope for here. The present man- 
ager, Poet librettist, dreams of nothing but English operas, marble halls, and bal- 
lets. Drop atear, Gentlemen, and pass on in silence. It is the mausoleum of 
Shakspeare. ’ ' . ’ ¥ 
“The Olympic is a respectably conducted Theatre, but its low prices of admis- 
sion cannot allow any great extravagance in authorship. You may glean 
slightly in this field, Gentlemen, I think, by wheedling the manager actor, and 
coaxing him adrouly on his weak side—that of his sons. ’ ’ . 
** The last twelve Theatres belong rather to the outskirts than to London itself 
They have an audience of their own, and a jolly one it is—hearty and uproarioug- 
An audience with sound lungs, hard Neen ody Fe digestion of an ostrich ; always 
ready to bolt the raw material provided for it, . ° e 

“ The Victoria is a model house, the type of a school to which it gives its name. 
It is the incarnation of the English * domestic drama,’ or rather of the drama of 
English domestics. There you will always find the truest pictures of virtue in 
rags, and vice in fine linen. There flourish the choicest specimens of all the 
crimes that make life hideous, robbery, rape, murder, suicide. It is a country 
abounding in grand combats of four—a region peopled with angelic maid servants, 
comic housebreakers, heroic sailors, tyrannical masters, poetical clodhoppers, and 
diabolical barons. The lower orders rush there in mobs, and in shirt sleeves ap- 
plaud frantically, drink ginger beer, munch apples, crack nuts, call the ac ors by 
their (hristian names, and throw them orange peel and apples by way of bouquets. 
Fly, Gentlemen, this is no place for you,—you are only known here as frog — 
foreigners, whose armies are easily put to the rout by a couple of stage tars an 
a herowe with a horse pistol. There's not the ghost of a chance for you. They 
live upon roast beef and plum pudding, and abomiuate French kickshaws, 

* * « * 


* * 


“ We will now turn to the City. 

“ Atthe head of t e theatres there is Sadler’s Wells, and a very different place 
it is from any we have yet spoken of The classical, the starely. the stilted, banish- 
ed from its natural home, fiuds refuge within its walls. The National drama bas 
retired here, as to a wa ering p'ace, for the benefit ofits health. The loftiest, the 
severest tragedy is represented in all its dreary integrity by solemn veterans. 
Shakspeare especially—Snakspeare undefiled—textual. Massinger, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, even rugged John Marston—all that is venerable and aruficial. It 
is the Odéon of the suburbs. The very farcesthey play are ancient. All the old 
worn out and long forgorten pieces are dug up to enjoy a second youth, and figure 
in ths eyes of young Islington as sparkling novelties. Itis a downright dramatic 
curiosity shop. Pantomime is not excluded ; on the contrary, is generally well 
done, Buch Saturnalia are allowed at Christmas, and sometimes they venture 
on anew tragedy moulded, however, on the antique ; but woe to the man who 
mentions puny French authors. Translators avaunt! The theatre is pictures- 
quely situated on the banks of a City Canal, shaded agreeably by leafless genea- 
logical trees, and its audience is composed of metropolitan villagers, the unsophis- 
t:caced inhabitants of the verdant pavement which graces this Rustin Urie; a 
most respectable and above all a most clasyical audience, seeing and hearing for 
the first time the divine Shakspeare and his nervous cotewporaries ; loving, I 
may say doating upou their very obsurities; indeed, the less it understands, the 
more is this worthy audience pleased—it is so very respectable. It shies apples 
now and then. does this superior audience, but they are always classical ones— 
apples of the kind that Parts used to throw at Venus. 

“The City is the natural son of the Victoria, and inherits its parent's tastes. It 
has the same task to fulfil. [tis a sort of Newgate Caleudar dramatised—an Apo- 
theosis of the seven deadly sins— a chapel of ease to the Oid Bailey. 

* At the Pavilion, the shipping interest is represent -d—its playbiil ought to be 
posted at Liovd's, Vessels are nightly wrecked in latitude O P, longitude P. 8. 
As you enter you smell the ‘distempered sea.’ You sniff the brine of the ‘set 
waters,’ and feel the dusty spray of tae canvas waves Atthe Victoria. the sanc- 
tity of the domestic hearth is invaded—here the very Ocean is laid und r contri- 
bution, and success is sought amidst the roar of its breakers—success as boundless 
as the ocean it springs from. The object of the management is to ‘hold the mirror 
up’ to sailors. An eternal tide of marine melo dramas and nautical novelties ebbs 
aud flows in this dry Naumachia, where ‘life afloat is depicted by fresh-water 
seamen before an audience of real tars. I leave you to judge whether the pieces 
are not likely to be pitched tolerably strong to suit the web footed connoisseurs 
who roll ia at half price, who help to whistle the act music, and only applaud a 
dialogue made up of cabins, cables, ana cabooses, booms, binnacles, and backy 
boxes; whose nearest notion of attic salt is saltpetre, and whose sides are only to 
be tickled with points like pikes, quips like quids, and jokes like junk.” 

The Haymarket, Princess’s, and Adelphi are generously excused 
from criticism, because these and the Lyceum are the only theatres in 
which the author allows there is any warket for French produce. And 
the following is the statistical result of his investigations :— 


“ During the year 1851, (according to the ‘Almanach des Spectacles,’ of M. Pa- 
lianti), the Parisian Theatres brought out 263 new pieces, and of these, how many 
do you suppose were translated for vur twenty-three London houses, from the 
first of January to the 3lst of December? Eight! ° ® bg 

* Out of 263 Parisian novelties only eight during the whole year! [think you 
will acknowledge, Gentlemen, that this is a little fact you did vot altogether expect. 

cm * 7 * * 


“ Out of 263 pieces, then, we have only selected eight. If you will allow me I 
will explain the cause of this phenomenon. It is rather delicate ground to touch 
on I know, but, as it is a matter of business, you must excuse me if I say that the 
fault is evtirely yourown, Gentlemen, and, what’s more, that the average will 
never be greater as long as you continue to write such pieces as you have been 
writing lately You must admit yourselvas that they are mucn too full of inde- 
cency, anachronism, immorality, and dirt. i ~ ies : 

* Almost all your modern works are made up of details, which it would be im- 
possible for us to think of touching—even at the Gymnase, where formerly such 
charming little comedies, reflecting life and manners, used to be represented with 
so much taste and elegance, a " 4 g 

* The curtain rises. In walks a pretty woman—a woman of rank and fashion— 
into an elegant boudoir. ‘Ab, ah!’ you say, ‘now we are all right!’ Are you, 
my good friend? Waitamoment. It soon comes out that the lady is the affi- 
anced bride of one worthy man, the wife of another, in love with a third, and 
witb a child by a fourth ; notwithstanding all which, she is just as much beloved 
by indulgent audiences, who invariably contrive to find some mitigating circum- 
stances to justify ber interesting lutle irregularities 

We may try our gprcane atthe other theatres, but itis every where the same. 
Milliners girls and lawyers’ clerks, living together in the most unceremonious 
manner; Actresses talking openly and unblushingly of their numerous lovers ; 
Ballet girls, with accidental children by unknown fathers ; interesting young ladies 
who fell asleep, they don't know why, at the end of the first act, to awake with a 
baby, they don’t know how, at the beginning of the second. [In short, nothing bat 
mistresses, accoucheurs, midwives, wet nurses, infants, cradles, and feeding- 
bottles, in every direction. ‘ 

«“ What are we to do with all this ?”” says the volatile Charles. ‘‘ Must we begin 
by imbibing Dolby’s Carminative, and dip our pensin Mrs Julnson’s American 
Svothing Syrup? Change this rotten system. Give us good, well considered, 
pleasant works, free from dirt and indecency, and we shall infallibly buy largely. 

The profligacy of the French drama is perhaps the only part of this 
letter that is not eraggerated, and we have given full publicity to Mr. 
athews’ remarks more as & warning to English dramatists than with 
the hope that it will be of any service to the Parisian st»ge. The time 
is now arrived when our dramatic authors must thiok for themselves. 
Let us have no more real water and live donkeys, (et tu, Brute /) dis- 
embodied bogies and revivificated murderers, but a genuine unalloyed 
dramatic school of our own. We.look to our Manazer-Author-Acter, 





and repentant weasel, to setan example.—Literary Gazette. 
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Notices of New @orks. 


ICAL AND Historica Tracrs.—Vo. 1. Agincourt. No. 2. 
oh First Colonists of New England. No. 3. Milton. No. 4. The 
Ballad Hero, Robin Hood. By Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., an Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records. London. Smith.—Mr. Hunter is one 
of the few so-called learned men amongst us whose title to the desig- 
nation of English antiquary does not rest on his annual payment of two 
guineas or four guineas to the Somerset House exchequer (we beg par- 
don for ignorance in @ matter which appears to be so momentous to F 
§. A’s, but we don’t know whether the long or the short purses have 
carried it,) but upon the extent of his acquaintance with old English 
Records. Some o: the most interestirg and valuable discoveries which 
under the admirable direction of Sir Francis Palgrave, have been made 
of late years in connection with the Parliamentary and Exchequer rolls, 
have been made by Mr. Hunter. In the agreeable little pamphlets be- 
fore us he unbends from his severer labours, yet at the same time hap- 

ily contrives to make them yield incidental illustrations of points of 

iterary and family history which all classes of readers will be likely 
to find interesting. We therefore strongly commend to general stten- 
tion Mr. Hunter's “ Critical and Historical Tracts.” 

The Agincourt is a contribution towards the authentic list of the 
commanders of the English army in Henry the Fifth’s expedition to 
France in the third year of his reign. Mr. Hunter’s authorities for his 
list will hardly be disputed. They are the actual indeutures to mili- 
tary service entered into with the King by the leaders, chiefs, and 
captains ; and the Exchequer accounts of subsequent claims for pay- 
ment in respect of those indentures, which for the most part furnish 
not only particulars of the services rendered, but very often also in- 
form us of the fate of the commanders and their retinue. First we 
have specimens in detail of the indentures (printed verbatim from the 
ancient records,) and then Mr. Hunter gives an abstract of the names 
and other information contained in them. Unfortunately, there are 

ps in these documents both of indenting and accounting, so that the 
fist is only certain and complete as far as it goes; but we have never 
known so much of the veritable men of Agincourt, and many great 
names appear, till now quite unmarked among the captains of the En- 
glish king. Noticing, by the way, tiie fact ot all these names having 
Jong ago disappeared from the Eoglish peerage, which cannot with ab- 
solute certainty point in its roll toasingle male descendant of Har- 
ry the Fifth’s heroes, Mr. Hunter takes occasion to throw out a curi- 
ous incidental remark on the rapid extinction of the male lines of 
great English families, even in periods long following those of the more 
terrible of the foreign and civil strifes which have desolated England. 
Out of sixty-four earldoms created by James the First and Charles the 
First, it appears that only sixteen now remain—nine of James’s thirty- 
one, and seven of Charles’s thirty-three! In good sooth, our Upper 
House, whatever its other claims may be, hath nothing very venerable 
to commend it to reverence. 

The First Colonists of New England is an ingenious and elaborate 
investigation, pursued with unwearied minuteness through old books 
and manuscripts, ancient leases and registers, into the actual English 
whereabouts of the founders of New Plymouth and pilgrim fathers of 
America. Mr. Hunter does not embark with the adventurous May- 
flower, but limiting his research to our own side of the Atlantic, is 
anxious to tell us of the memorable human freight she bore away to 
the other side, from what English parishes they came, in what rural 
churches they had tried in vain to worship, to what country villages 
should be assigned the distinction of having bred such resolute, self- 
sacrificing, and yet self-helping men. There is less of interest in this 
inquiry than we anticipated, few personal details presenting them- 
selves in the course of it; but its resnlts are valuable, and it settles 
some points hitherto questionable. 

The Milton is put forth as “ a sheaf of gleanings after his biogra- 
phers and annotators.” It contains some curious genealogical and 
other investigations into the family and character of the great poet’s 
father, the execrableness of whose attempts in poetry appears to have 
fully equalled the excellence of his son’s achievements in the same line 
—witness these wonderful verses by the worthy scrivener, purporting 
to be a complimentary sonnet to the author of a poem on Guy of War- 
wick, which Mr. Hunter prints for the first time, which we ask pardon 
for copying, and which (let us hope) will not again be reproduced in 
type: 

We act on the hint, and suppress the rubbish. ) 
—Besides the poet’s father, the researches extend to his mother (un- 
happily Mr. Hunter contributes nothing important to the little we 
know of ber), his three marriages, his travels, his brother the papist 
and judge (to our small knowledge of whom Mr. Hunter adds a mite), 
his own settlement in London, and the last house in which he lived. 
On this latter point we borrow the memorandum of Mr. Hunter: 

This, as is well known, was in Artillery Walk or Artillery Wall, as the name 
is written in a record I amabout to quote. It is an account of the Hearth money 
of the County of Middlesex for the year ending at Lady Day 1674, where we find 
Milton among his neighbours in Artillery Wall arranged thus, and inhabiting a 
house with four hearths. 

Mr. Beck, 6 hearths. 

Samuel Kindall, 4 hearths. 
Widow Bowers, 4 hearths. 
JouN MELTON, 4 hearths 
Richard Hardinge, 6 hearths. 
Mr. Howard, 5 hearths. 


Milton died in this house on Sunday the 8th of November, 1674. It may assist 
in determining the precise site of the house if we add, that his is the ninth house 
as they are set down in the roll, 


We shall also probably interest the reader by quoting Dr. Birch’s 
note (which we had not before seen) on the last known descendant of 
Milton, and the record she possessed of the poet’s issue by his first 
marriage as entered in his own family Bible : 

Additional MSS. in the Museum 4244 f. 53.—* 1749 50, January 6. I visited 
Mrs. Foster. grand-daughter to Milton, who keeps a chandler’s shop in Cock Lane 
near Shoreditch Church, where she told me she had lived about a year, having 
lived about seven years in Lower Holloway, after removing from Pelham Street, 
Spital Fields, where I saw her in February, 1737-8. Her brother, Mr. Clarke, died 
ather house at Lower Holloway, as did likewise, at above ninety years of age, her 
cousin, Mrs. Milton, niece of Milton, and daughter of his brother Sir Christopher 
Milton. I presented her five guineas from Mr. Yorke. She showed me her 
| waaay te gey Bible in octavo, printed by Young in 1636, on a blank leaf of which 

ilton has entered with his own hands the births of his children as follows: 

Anne, my daughter, was born July the 29th, the day of the Monthly Fast, be 
tween six and seven, or about half an hour after six : she living 1646. 

Mary, my daughier, was born on Wednesday October 25 on the Fast Day, in 
the morning about six o’cluck, 1645. 

My son John was born on Sunday, March the 16th, at about half an hour past 
nine at night, 1650, 

My daughter Deborah was born on the 2nd of May, being Sunday, somewhat 
before three of the clock in the morning, 1652 

In his wife’s writing,—I am the book of Mary Milton. 

Dr. Newton had been with her and given her a guinea sometime ago: Mr. Lauder 
lately, and Dr. Foster within these four days. She told me that her great-uncle 
Sir Christopher Milton had, besides his two daughters whe died unmarried and 
had lived at Highgate for many years, another who was married to Mr, Pendlebury, 
a clergyman, ‘i 

The gleanings after Milton’s annotators contained in Mr. Hunter’s 
tract are a brief series of notes on the poems having reference to per~ 
sons celebrated or passages mispointed. We find these notes sensible 
but in no way remarkable, this being a field less successfully cultivated 
by the more learned order of antiquarians. 

The last of Mr. Hunter’s tracts, on the great hero of old English 
minstrelsy, is perhaps the most interesting of all, containing many cu- 
Tious and valuable facts. Having no sympathy with the recent perpe- 
trators of ultra-ingenious attempts to make a myth of poor Robin, ‘‘ the 
English ballad singer’s joy,” we heartily thank Mr. Hunter for setting 
such a hero on his legs again. Hereatter history may take charge of 
him,—not the frantic history of M. Thierry, any more than the roman- 
tic story of Sir Walter Scott, but such annals of truth and soberness 
43 will bear the light of day. Mr. Hunter has positively found a niche 
for Robin Hood in forma] documents enrolled among the ancient records 
of her Majesty’s Exchequer.—But we are saved the trouble of describ- 
ing the degree of success which has attended this attempt to investigate 
the date and character of Robin Hood's career, by Mr. Hunter's own 
succinct statement of the result of his discoveries, in so far as a theory 
may be built upon them. 

My theory then on the whole is this. That neither is Robin Hood a mere 
Poetic conception, a beautiful abstraction of the life of a jovial freebooter living 
in the woods, nor one of those fanciful beings, creatures of the popular mind 
Springing in the very infancy of Northern civilisation, “ one amongst the person- 
ages of the early mythology of the Teutonic people,” as Mr. W right inforins us; 

uta person who had a veritable existence quite within historic time, a man of 

like feelings and passions as we are. Not, however, a Saxon struggling against 
the Norman power in the first and second reigns of the House of Anjou, nor one 
of the Exheredati of the reign of King Henry the Third: but one of the Contra- 


rrantes of the reign of King Edward the Second, and living in the early years of 
€ reign of King Edward the Third, but whose birth is to be carried back inte 





the reign of King Edward the First, and fixed in the decennary period, 1285 to 
1295: that he was born in a family of some station and respectability seated at 
Wakefield or in villages around ; that he, as many others, partook of the popular 
enthusiasm which supported the Earl of Lancaster, the great baron of those ate 
who, having attempted in vain various changes in the government, at ~- roke 
out inte open rebellion with many persons, great and small, following his stand- 
ard: that when the Earl fell, and there was a dreadful proscription, a few persons 
who had been in arms not only escaped the hazards of battle, but the arm of the 
executioner: that he was one of these: and that he protected himself against the 
authorities of the time, partly by secreting himself in the depths of the woods of | 
Barnsdale or of the forest of Sherwood, and partly by intimidating the public offi- 
cers by ‘he opinion which was abroad of his unerring bow, and his instant com- 
mand of assistance from numerous comrades as skilled in archery as himself: that 
he supported himself by slaying the wild animals who were found in the forests, 
and by levying a species of black mail on passengers along the great road which 
united London with Berwick, occasionally replenishing his coffers by seizing upon 
treasure as it was being transported on the road ; that there was a self-abandon- 
ment and a courtesy in the way in which he proceeded, which distinguishes him 
from the ordiuary highwayman: that he laid down the principle, that he would 
take from none but those who could afford to lose, and that if he met with poor 
persons he would bestow upon them some part of what he had taken from the 
rich ; in short, that in this respect he was the supporter of the rights or supposed 
reasonable expectations of the midd'e and lower ranks, a leveller of the times: 
that he continued this course for about twenty months, April, 1322, to December, 
1323, meeting with various adventures as such a person must needs do, some of 
which are related in the ballads respecting him : that when, in 1323, the king was 
intent upon freeing his forests from such marauders, he fell into the king’s power: 
that this was at a time when the bitter feeling with which the king and the Spen- 
sers at first pursued those who had shown themselves such formidable adversaries 
had passed away, and a more lenient policy had supervened, the king, possibly 
for some secret and unkuown reason, not only pardoned him all his transgressions, 
but gave him the place of one of the “ vadiets, pertenrs de la chambre,” in the 
oan household, which appointment he held fur about a year, when the love for 

the unconstrained life he fied led, and for the charms of the country returned, and 
he left the court, and betook himself again to the greenwood shade : that he con- 
tinued this mode of life, we know not exactly how long, and that at last he resorted 
to the prioress uf Kirklees, his own relative, for surgical assistance, and in that 
priory he died and was buried. 

The satisfactory feature in this theory, generally borne out as it is 
by much various and ingenious research displayed in Mr. Hunter’s 
tract, is its agreement with the leading points of the best old ballads 
Robin’s famous answer to the King’s invitation, for instance, hitherto 
a favourite quotation to prove anything but the truth of the song,— 


“ T make myne avowe to God, said Robyn, 
And right so shall it be ; 
I will come to your Courte 
Your service for to se,” 


—now turns out to be authentically founded on formal entries in the 
household expenses of Edward the Second, preserved among our nation- 
al records. We think this a pleasant rebuke to the over-sceptical 
spirit ; and for it, as well as for other glimpses into the obscurer past 
opened up in these not less agreeable than learned inquiries, we are 
grateful to Mr. Hunter.—Examiner. 


ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 
By Capt. Mackinnon, R N. London. Colburn & Co.—The greater 
part of this work is the narrative of a tour in America, embracing 
visits to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, with an 
excursion to the extreme West in the neighbourhocd of the Lakes. The 
cities and settled parts of the country are not new subjects, but Capt. 
Mackinnon imparts novelty to his matter by the attention he paid to 
the dockyards ani naval economy of the States. He also indicates the 
ostentation of New York fashionable life, and what is a novelty, the 
enormous charges of New York hotels; for they used to be considered 
reasonable. The West is advancing at such a rate, that the features 
of a few years ago are totally changed when revisited, and a traveller 
there would find something fresh and astounding in every successive 
year, Captain Mackinnon also brings a different mind to his task from 
that of many travellers, and, apparently, had better introductions 
among the gentry of the older States. 

He is a devoted admirer of the character of the Americans, and of 
the material advances of the States; perhaps without sufficient critical 
discrimination. It is difficult to combine opposites. The reckless au- 
dacity and restless activity of youth are seldom found with the staid- 
ness and steadiness of middle age or advancing life; yet it does not 
follow that the one is abstractly preferable to the other—we cannot be 
old and young at the same time. John Bull is self opinionated, slow, 
and difficult to move out of his old ways; defects, no doubt, but ac 
companied by a firmness and tenacity of purpose which rather increase 
under obstacles, and enable him to pull through disasters. He has 
also got oldfashioned notions, in spite of the march of intellect ; and 





his limitation of a field for industry (as compared with America) may 
make him somewhat sluggish and indisposed to adapt himself to new 
circumstances; but it gives greater thoroughness to what he does. 
Captain Mackinnon admits that there is little of completeness in Ame- 
rican work or American acquirements. The Americans, too, are quickly 
used up—a short-lived people. According to statistics, only four in a 
hundred live to sixty ; and almost every age is anticipated. There is 
no such thing as youth, hardly as childhood. In speaking of the rapid 
advance of new States in America, we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that repudiation past, and, if not repudiation to come, very reck- 
less borrowing, have something to do with it There has been reckless 
speculation enough in our own country, and of a more wasteful cha- 
racter than in America; for their canals and railways benefit the dis- 
trict if they do not directly pay, whereas some of our railways are use- 
less. But we speculate with our own money. 

Jonathan is undoubtedly a pushing, enterprising, surprising fellow ; 
and John would be all the better for a little of his go-ahead mobility; but 
to make it available, he must get some of Jonathan’s confidence. See 
how poor old John is deprived of his own children, and has them sent 
back again grown out of knowledge. 

“ Not a year passes but numerous active, ambitious, and intelligent young Ame- 
ricans, cross the Atlantic, and traverse England fromendtoend No novelty, no 
ingenious or useful invention, escapes their shrewd observation. The knowledge 
thus acquired is speedily acted upon, and brought into profirable use, throughout 
the length and breadth of the vast and fertile regions of the United States. It fre- 
quently happens that, the English invention returns to us with material improve- 
ments before it is generally known and adopted in England. As this policy is to- 
tally neglected by the English, the result must be obvious to the most careless 
and indifferent. Thatis to say, Brother Jonathan is rapidly going ahead, and 
leaving England behind in all useful and scientific pursuits; an effect not to be 
wondered at, as he has the advantage of the experience of both countries.” 

It is not only machinery that America gets from England. Her navy 
is manned by English seamen; her dockyards are worked and over. 
looked by Englishmen; and, despite our official exclusiveness she gets 
at our ‘* secrets” touching gunnery and other matters, as soun as they 
are discovered, or at least introduced into practice here. This to a 

reat extent is inevitable ; hut we fear it will be found in the case of a 
uture war, that national immobility and official supineness have per- 
mitted the Americans not only to equal us in a few things, but to shoot 
ahead in everything connected with the navy. National safety, in- 
deed, is not at issue in a war with America, as it would be in a war 
with France, or that discredit and danger which might follow the loss 
of a great sea fight, since the Americans have hardly afleet. Yet why 
does not England possess the best ? we pay enough for it. Why are 
men to be uselessly slaughtered, the reputation of officers to be wan- 
tonly sacrificed, and a slur cast upon the national character, through 
the sluggish routine of public offices? The whole of Captain Mackin- 
non’s visits to the dockyards, and remarks on navy management, are 
well worth reading. 

The results of Captain Mackinnon’s tour in the United States only 
occupy the first and the earlier portion of the second volume. The re- 
mainder consists of a variety of sketches ; some descriptive of nautical 
occurrences in the Mediterranean and the West Indies; others on the 
Falkland Islands, when Captain Mackinnon was employed on surveying 
duty. The papers relating to the Mediterranean and West Indian seas 
have about them something of the magazine article, but with greater 
reality. The sketches in the Falkland Islands are more various and 
interesting. They form a series of graphic pictures of the ccuntry it- 
self, and the author's adventures amongst the natural pbeenomena and | 
wild creatures—chietly wild cattle, which are somewhat different from 
the domesticated animal.— London Spectator. 


> 


latitude, an oracular utterance of truism and falseisms common eno 

n Guizot’s writing, and the pervading defect of that limited ap 
tion of poetry, as if poetry, were, so to speak, only versified reason, a 
defect which, to any but a French mind, necessarily impairs the critie- 
ism. Still, making every deduction, the book is a valuable one, and 
we earnestly commend it to our readers. 

It opens with a rapid sketch, brief yet full, of the state of literature 
previous to Corneille. Then follows un essay on the life and works of 
Corneille, wherein the biography is meagre and indistinct, but the 
criticism elaborate and admirable : it is thus essentially an wef not 
a wy ae oa The gradual rise of the dramatic art is indicated by a 
few decisive details, and the reader learns to place himself at the 
right point of view. Three chapters on Corneille’s contemporaries, 
Chapelain, Rotrou, and Scarron, complete the subject-matter of the 
work. —Leader. 


SHAKSPEARE AND His Times, Jbid.—Fitting companion to the ad- 
mirable work on Corneille, and immeasurably more interesting to am 
English public, this work is one of the most elaborate and thoughtfal 
that has yet been published on Shakspeare. It deserves a place om 
every shelf beside the great work of Gervinus, and high above the 
dashing rhetoric of Schlegel as a specimen of philosophic criticism. It 
is not often that a Frenchman’s views of Shakspeare are acceptable te 
the English mind; but although, of cours», there will be differences 
from the opinion of Guizot as of every other man who writes on 80 Va 
ried and complex a subject, we venture to say that the Eoglish mind 
will cordially welcome the greater part of this volume. It mingles his-- 
tory and philosophy with unostentatious success. It contains ideas 
both novel and profound ; and if the criticism is occasionally meagrey 
where is the work on Shakspeare that pretends to be exhaustive? Im 
reading this work we have only to bear in mind the radical differences 
which separate the taste of the two nations, and we can then “ allow 
for the wind”; that difference is indicated in the following passage 
from the preface—a passage we will not pause to discuss :— 

Shakspeare is excellent in substance, but deficient in form; he discerns, and 
brings admirably into view, the instincts, passions, ideas,—indeed, all the inner 
life of man , he is the most profound and most dramatic of moralists ; but he makes 
his personages speak a language which is often fastidious, strange, excessive, and 
destitute of moderation and naturalness. And the English language is singu 
propitious to the defects, as well as to the beauties of Shakspeare ; it is rieh, 
energetic, passionate, abundant, striking; it readily admits the lofty flights, and 
even the wild excesses, of the poetic imagination; but it does not possess that 
elegant sobriety, thet severe and delicate precision, that moderation ia expression 
and harmony in imagery, which constitute the peculiar merit of the French lan- 
guage.” 

The work is divided into an essay on Shakspeare and his Times, 
wherein the historical point of view is clearly and excellently given, 
the biographical of course meagre and unsatisfactory, and repeating 
pesccBn me exploded in England, such, for instance, as Shakspeare’s 
having once been a butcher’s assistant. This essay is followed by 
criticisms on the tragedies; an essay, apropos of Othel/o, on Dramatee 
Art in France, writcen at the time of the great quarrel between the 
romantic schools, and critiques on the Historical Plays and Comedies. 

Guizot is neither poet nor dramatist. It is not from him, therefore, 
tbat one expects any strong light thrown upon Shakspeare’s dramatic 
art; but he is a philosophic historian with Catholic appreciation and 
prorenndiy serious mind, and the qualities of such a man are well ex- 

ibited in this work.—Jbid. 


Essarsur LA TypocrapnHiec. By A. F. Didot. 
Many a printer has proved himself as able with the pen as at ca:e ; and 
M Didot must now be added to the list of typographical authors. Im 
this modest and unpretending volume, the eminent Paris printer hes 
collected a mass of curious and valuable iuformation on the art of 
printing, on its persecutions, on its mistakes and mishaps. It is am 
epitome of the history, professional and anecdotic, of the great discov- 
ery of Guttenburg, and may be consulted with profit or pleasure ry 
those who read for instruction and those who read for amusement. : 
Didot, we perceive, constitutes.-himself a zealous champion of Gutten- 
burg’s claim to be considered the inventor of modern typography ; be 
will not hear talk of Faust or Scheffer, or even of John Coster of 
Haarlem. In France, printing has been as pitilessly persecated a9 im 
any other country in the world; and even at this very moment, in the 
year of universal enlightenment, 1852, itis in anything but favour 
with the powers that be. But itis singular that, though statesmen 
and kings have feared it, Cardinal Richelieu had a press in his own 
chateau, and amused himself with printing; and the same was the 
case with king Louis XV. and king Louis XVI. M. Didot farther 
mentions that Cardinal de Bernis, for several years Prime Minister 
of France under the former sovereign, and one of the most bitter pro- 
scribers of the press, was himself in early life a corrector in a printing 
office, and was employed in that capacity by M. Didot’s grandfather. 
The materials which our author has collected would have fully justfied 
him in making his work of greater length, and giving it a more ambi- 
tious title. He may still, however, develope them into a complete his- _ 
tory of printing in all countries, and thereby make a very usefal ad- 
dition to European literature. If he should do so, we recommend him 
to go a little more into detail respecting our own Caxton. Tho Eng- 
lish worthy is the only one of the great printers to whom he has not 
rendered full justice.—Litsrary Gazette. 


—_—____—_ 


THE COLLINS PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


Thomas Collins, an old man, has been twice examined before Mr. Ar- 
nold at Westminster, on a charge of having fraudulently obtained a great 
number of portraits from ‘‘the nobility and gentry.” Thomas Collins 
must have a curious biography yet to write; for, according to the Po- 
lice he has been wont for many years to obtain pictures by alleging 
that he wished to have them engraved for his great work, Portraits rs 
Eminent Conservatives, or eminent something else. Having acquired 
the pictures, he never gave them up if he could help it, but took them 
to the pawnbroker’s. In this way he got portraits of ‘* eminent Libe- 
rals,” ‘* eminent Censervatives,” and ‘‘ eminent military men.” When 
a lady’s likeness was to be had, then he wanted it for his work The 

‘emale Aristocracy of the eee ig of Queen Victoria. Besides the pr r- 
traits and miniatures claimed, there were forty-eight for whom ne 
owners could be found. The Earl of Desart was the proximate cause 
of this exposure, as he readily prosecuted. Collins, he said came to him. 
in 1848, and asked for his portrait, in order that he might have it. em 
graved for his work of “ Portraits of Conservative Statesmen.” The 
portrait was lent, and the Earl heard no more of it until the other day, 
when he received a pawnbr. ker’s duplicate for the portrait, pledged fer 
£2, and a letter which is a curiosity. 


Paris. Didot.— 


“ My Lord—I have really now no other alternative but to write to you, and de ~ 
scribe what must be to me most painful. I struggled, but wholly feiled in my 
efforts, t» publish your Lordship’s portrait in my national work of Eminent Con- 
servatives ; and during the Whig Administration all my efforts were in vain. A 
distress on my property was the result; and in order to save the ——— others, 
1 was compelled to adopt a must disagreeable mode to do so. Your Lordship’s. 
portrait, amongst the rest, is in safety, at considerable expense to myself. How, 
my Lord I rejoiced when Lord Derby’s Government was installed! I made 
myrelf quite certain of conquering my difficulties by proceeding with my national 
work, and my resolution was formed to place your Lordship’s portrait in hand 
forthwith; but my Lord, unexpected troubles have come upon me, aud I there- 
fore candidly and openly confess my position. I enclose the document (the 
pawnbroker's ticket) to A Bie that the property is in safety ; but, my Lord, not be 
ing able to conquer the troubles with which I am now visited, I have resorted te. 
your Lordship without loss of time. I will not enter into any details as to my pre- 
sent position. Suffice it to say it is excruciating. 

“ T have the honour to be, your Lordship’s faithful humble servant, 
‘‘THomas CoLiins,’” 


A similar course had been pursaed by Collins towards Lord and 
Lady Alfred Paget, and Mr. William Miles, M.P —Collins stands re- 
manded It appears that ten years ago some work of the kind was pub- 
lished, but that it was then discontinued.— Police Report. 

The Spectator makes the following remarks on this case :-— 

Amongst other arts, that of living upon your wits, and upon others 
want of wit, has been brought to its greatest perfection in our day, — 
We read of illustrious bandits and sharpers in olden time: and their 
feats w re more picturesque—ip some walks as in that of Barrington, 





CoRNEILLE AND HIS Times. By M. Guizot. London. Bentley —| 
This solid yet brilliant piece of literary history is worth attentive study 
on all accounts. Written at the commencement of Guizot’s long and, 
as regards literature, illustrious career, it has none of the faults of 
youth, and most of the qualities which have made his name. A certain 
tempered gravity of style becoming the * high argument”—an extent 
and exactitude of sagacious erudition such as we might expect to find 
in any work signed by him—an elevation of tone of criticism more like 
what we find in Lessing and Goethe than in French writers—and 4 ge- 
neral intermingling of the literary and and vistorical points of view : 
these are the qualities the volume exhibits. On the per contra side 
one may note, especially in the earlier portions, a complacency in moral 








the workmanlike finish defied surpassing. But in the most productive 
branches competition has had its usual effect. Formerly the art rest- 
ed on the audacity of the Robin Hood or Dick Turpin; the sleight of 
hand and polished manner of Barrrington or Hardy Vaux formed a 
great advance; but the modern dome yr rests on a profounder seci- 
ence—it is to make your victim, like the Commons of England in Par- 
liament assembled, pick his own pocket. 

Moral means are chiefly requisite to that end, and the artist relies 
mainly on the quality which phrenologists call‘ love of approbation,” 
and vulgarer folks call *‘ vanity.” One method is to get up an assoei- 
ation for noble objects, and with lists of its promoters c:tent. ously 
blagoned as patrons, directors, and ruling geniuses; the Lumb..+ off- 





















@ials being content with the work and the pay. An inventive man | 
derive more than one income as “secretary ” for any mission 

nother plan is very similar: it is to get Up @n association avowedly 
to dispense cash—a benev: lent or charitable institution ; and by clever 
management, as we saw a few years back in the case of a lying in as- 
gociation, the secretary may contrive to continue all the revenue- 
machinery of the institute, but to dispense with those expensive bur- 
dens its *‘ objects” ; himself receiving the monies, for example, quite as 
effectually as the lying-in women could receive it. The «lying in, 
therefore, becomes a surplusage; and the society goes on quite as 
flourishingly for bim, and as cheeringly to the vanities of the donors 
and subscribers, by simply omitting in its practical effect, the word 
« ” 

A third plan is exemplified by a venerable gentleman, whose method 
Wes explained before Mr. Arnold this week at the Westminster Police 
Court. This artist struck out plans for publishing portraits in series 
of ‘Eminent Military Men,” ‘Ewinent Conservatives,” ‘ Eminent 
Liberals.” Many a man feels that he is eminent, withont being sure 
that his eminence is recognised ; and how great a relief to the mind to 
have it publicly recorded! Major General ——, who regrets that 
Waterloo happened too soon, who hates the Peace Association, and feels 
that he is perbaps unappreciated as a commander, is invited to place 
his portrait amongst ‘* Eminent er Men.” What a chance for 
him! Of course he accedes, and lends his portrait. Many a Liberal 
or Conservative feels that he owes it to his country not to refuse an in- 
Vitation to stand by his principles, and so he accepts fame on the de- 
mand of Mr. Thomas Collins. To publish portraits of “ the Female 
Arisvocracy of the Reign of Queen Victoria,’—beginning, of course, 
with Lady Herne Bay,—was a stroke of genius. What if there is 
gome delay? Mr. Collinge bas difficulties ; but a man of such great ideas 
must overcome adversity. And if at last these portraits of the “ Emi- 
nent” are discovered in illustrious assemblage, at the pawnbroker’s, 
what can be done better than to hush itup? The man who caught at 
the recognition of being eminent, will be slow to proclaim himself 
gull and a snob ina public police court; so that the device offered at 
ence a motive to gain and a motive to impede detection. But in the 
best of schemes accidents may happen: a Collins may alight on a man 
too really eminent to care much about the ridicule, too really virtuous 
to wink at fraud ; and thus it was that at last Collins found his Desart. 
But it was a great scheme, worthy of a Boccaccio to record. The life 
and adventures of Collins should be ee with @ complete set of 
the portrait-gallery which he had collected at the residence of his emi- 
nent relative, ‘‘ his uncle.” 

— —»>—-——O 


CUTTING OF THE KOH-I-NOOR. 


The first step was taken on Friday afternoon in the progress of an 
operation intended to bring forth the beauties of this celebrated dia- 
mond into a greater prominence than they have hitherto exhibited. 
This precious stone, which was the synosure of the World’s Exhibition 
of 1851, attracted, from the multitudes who last year gazed upon it, 
expressions of disappointment at the somewhat dim radiance of its lus- 
tre, not fulfilling the expectations entertained from the high flown de- 
scriptions which had been given of the Mountain of Light—a title which 
many beholders held to be @ misnomer. This disappointment having 
come to the knowledge of those into whose possession it had passed, 
suggested the desirability, if practical, of effecting such alteration in 
the shape of the diamond as would remove the admitted defects of the 
oriental cutting, to which it had been subjected by its original proprie- 
tors. With this view, the opinions of various scientific gentlemen were 
taken, and some doubts having been expressed as to the possibility of 
cutting the gem without incurring a great risk of its destruction. Pro- 
fessor Tennant and Mr. Mitchell were especially requested to examine 
and report upon the practicability of the suggested improvement. 
These scientific gentlemen accordingly prepared a report, wherein 
they admitted the improvement which the proposed alteration in shape 
would effect upon the Koh i-Noor, but expressed fears that any lateral 
eutting would endanger its integrity. It was then determined to sub- 
mit the matter to the opinions of practical lapidaries; and with that 
view the Crown jewellers, Messrs. Garrard, of Panton street, Haymar-. 
ket, were instructed to obtain a report from competent persons versed 
in diamond cutting. Those gentlemen thereupon consulted Messrs. M. 
and E Coster, of Amsterdam (the diamond cutting trade having been 
entirely lost to this country), who, while admitting the accuracy of 
the fears expressed in the report of Professor Tennant and Mr. Mit- 
ehell, nevertheless were of opinion that the dangers were not so formi- 
dable as to prevent the intended operation from being safely effected, 
provided the necessary skill of s.perior artists was gupiceee. This 
opinion was sufficiently encouraging to induce an order for the prepa- 
ration of the requisite machinery to be erected on the premises of 
Messrs. Garrard, and accordingly a small steam-engine of from two to 
four-horse power was erected, under the direction of Mr. Joshua Field, 
of the firm of Maudslay, Field, and Sons, which was on Friday after- 
noon for the first time put into practical operation. His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington having manifested great interest in the precious 

m, so associated with the land of the East, where his first, and not 

east glorious, laurels were won, attended several times during the 

rogress of the preparations, and on Friday honoured the establishment 
in question with his presence, to personally assist in the commence. 
ment of the delicate operation about to take place, this being the larg 
est diamond cut in Europe for at least one century. His Grace was 
received by the Messrs. Garrard, and the Koh-i-Noor having been em- 
bedded in Tead, with the exception of one small salient angle intended 
to be first submitted to the cutting operation, his Grace placed the gem 
upon the soaife—an horizontal wheel revolving with almost incalcula 

Sle velocity —whereby the exposed angle was removed by the friction, 
and the first facét of the new cutting was effected. This, the first step 
in the operation, forms but a small item of progress, as it is expected 
that the work, under the hands of the two Dutch artists to whom it 
has been entrusted, will occupy a period of some months, it being, as 
may be conceived, a work of great delicacy, involving an equal amount 
of skill and care. The Koh-i-Noor is intended to be converted into an 
eval brilliant, and the two smaller diamonds which aceompany it are 
to be similarly treated as pendants. The present weight of the prin- 
cipal gem is 186 carats, and the process now in course of progress will 
not, it is anticipated, diminish in any material degree its weight, while 
it will largely increase its value, and develope its beauties. Some con- 
wersation took place sonpenGag the doubts imputed to have been cast 
by Sir D. Brewster upon the identity of the Koh-i Noor; but the gen- 
eral opinion amongst those best acquainted with the subject ree 
te be, that it was impossible for Dhuleep Singh to have palmed off a 
fictitious diamond, when his constantly wearing it on state occasions 
must have rendered it perfetly familiar to thousands who would in- 
stantly have detected any attempt at substitution. Themore probable 
assumption was stated to be, that the weight of the Mountain of Light 
had been more Orientale somewhat exaggerated. We regret to add, 
that Mr. Sebastian Garrard, in yer the erection of the ma- 
chinery, had the misfortune to fall through an aperture in the floor, 
thereby breaking one of the small bones of his leg ; an accident which 
prevented bis being present on Friday last. 

The brief historical sketch of this celebrated diamond is as follows : 
—The Koh i- Noor was found in the mines of Golconda, and was pre- 
sented by the Viceroy of the Deccan to the Great Mogul, from whose 
successors it was taken by Nadir Shah. On the assassination of Nadir 
Shah, it was seized, with his treasury, by his general, Ahmeed Shah, 
theabdatee, who took it to his native country, Affghanistan, of which 

¢ became the sovereign. His descendant, Shah Sooja, when obliged to 
fiy his country, took f with him, and throwing himself upon the pro- 
tection of Runjeet Singh, was by a little torture skilfully applied to the 
mind and body, made to surrender it to his generous host. On Runjeet’s 

death it was inherited by Dhuleep Singh, and on the late revolt and 
defeat of the Seikhs was yielded to the British Crown by special clause 
in the treaty then concluded.—-London paper, 27th ult. 

— 

Hoc Kitiswe ar Crnctnnati.—Aside from the prodigious number 
of bogs, cattle, sheep and calves disposed of, there is an interest in 
watching the machine like order of the work. The butcher’s yard and 
building is, of course, not a neat place, while the blood and offal of two 
thousand hogs a day pass through them. The slaughter house is situ- 
ated in some retired hollow, with a small stream passing beneath it, 
and is generally a cheap temporary building. The hogs of each drove 
are kept in & Seperate pen till the hour of execution, when a deyoted 
few, say thirty or forty, are compelled, much against their will, to 
march up platform within the building. Here a man with an iron 
sledge goes smong them, and strikes them on the bead with a dull, 
sickening sound, and they fall without a squeal. While in a senseless 
state they are thrown upon a grating near the scalding vats, where they 
are stuck, and the blood flows into the stream below. The vats are 
wi 'e enough to pluce a hog cross-wise; and there are, in large estab- 








lishments, two vats, on each side of which are five or six men, making 
twenty in all. The water is kept hot by steam, and the carcasses are 
constantly kept turning and stirring as they pass along, so thut when 
they reach the further end of the vat they are —~— of the hair, and 
are hauled out and hung by the heels for gutting. The man who strikes 
them puts a mark on the leg of each, to show who is the owner. A 
hog is pushed from the grating all quivering and bloody, into the scald- 
ing water, about once in a half minute, and a clean carcass is hauled 
out of the other end of the vat as frequently, and also another taken 
from the gambrel and carried to the hooks as often, where he hangs till 
the next morning to cool For 2 vats about 50 men are required. The 
next morning a four or six horse team appears at the slaughter house, 
bright aud early, and piling the stiff carcasses into a huge rack, conveys 
them to the packers. The buicher instead of being paid for his expense, 
pays the drover something—eight, ten, or twelve cents a head—for the 
chance ; and all the offal belongs to him, including everything taken 
from the animal. At the packer’s which is in a more public part of the 
city, the hog is weighed, and two men place his body ona bench. On 
each side of the bench stand two strong men, with huge cleavers, more 
dreadful than an executioner’s axe, on which they put a keen edge be- 
tween each blow. One blow given simultaneously by each, severs the 
head, and also the hind quarters from the trunk. Theseare thrownin 
different directions to be trimmed and cured. One of the cutters turns 
the trunk on its back, and holds it open while the other splits it along 
the back bone. Each one takes half, and the leaf lard being torn out, 
cuts off the shoulders, and at four strokes the sides are cut into the 
gag form. The hog disappears in different directions, and in about 
half a minute from the time he was put upon the bench, another takes 
his place to undergo the same process. The pieces destined for mess 
pork are salted into a barrel, headed up, filled with brine, rolled into 
the street, put on a dray, carried to the river, and the hog may be on 
his way to New Orleans, as pork, within twenty four hours after he 
crossed the ferry fron Kentucky. Much might be said of the mode of 
curing, particularly of the celebrated sugar cured hams; but at pre- 
sent we must omit these details. — Western Paper. 





Tue AraAs-CHIEFTAIN NOT A VIOLATOR OF HIS ParoLe.—Bou- 
Maza has not made his escape from Ham after all. He has returned 
thither of bis own accord, and it appears from the following letter 
which he has addressed to the Const:tutionne/, that he had no idea of 
attempting flight, but had merely forgotten to apprise the authorities 
of his intention to leave the town :— 


‘* Monsieur le Redacteur,—Do not alarm yourself. Bou-Maza is 
found again, and for a simple reason, that he never thought of escaping 
Bou- Maza has no desire whatever to escape. He has given his parole 
to the Government, and be sure that he will keep it. In the first place, 
I never moved a step without obtaining permission to do so, as the 
following document will prove: 

*** The mayor of the town of Ham, Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
certifies that the ex-cheriff Mohamed. bed. Abd’Allah, called Bou. Maza, 
a political prisoner at Ham, has declared to him that he was going to 
Comp égne and Pierrefonds for some duys. That declaration has been 
made in conformity with the instruetions which concern him. 

*** Ham, July 10. *** ALLART.’” 


** On Saturday, the 10th, I proceeded from Montecourt by railway 
for Compiégne, and the next t a I went to Pierrefonds to pass the day 
in good company. On the Sunday morning, the two credulous M. Al- 
lart, on the report of some spy or other, sent out all the gendarmes, 
and made a report to the prefect and sub-prefect, declaring that I had 
gone to Belgium. I had, he said, carried with me 10,000 francs in gold 
and my luggage. All that there was true in that assertion is, that I 
had a carpet-bag with me containing a shirt and a pair of shoes, and a 
basket containing very different matters from 10,000f in gold. Here 
then was all France on the alert, and for what? For a simple excur- 
sion duly authorised. It is necessary to inform you, Monsieur le Red- 
acteur, that in this little town there are plenty of folks who envy me 
the morsel of bread which I owe to the generosity of the French Go- 
vernment and to the good heart of the President of the Republic. Hence 
this eagerness to do me as much harm as possible, without any consider- 
ation for that hospitality which your country has always been so proud 
to accord to a vanquished enemy. I hope that you will give this letter 
a place in your journal, and inform all France that i never had any 
intention of quiting the country as a fugitive. 
** MoHAMMED- Ben-Asp’ ALLAH, 


“ Ham, July 15. ** Called Bou-Maza.” 





A Cure ror HypropHoni1a.—We have received from a friend of 
ours, a planter in the parish of St. Bernard, and a gentleman in whom 
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coast-guard rushing down to the beach, put off their boat and make 
for her, while other boats were following. Oh, shocking, shocking !— 
In the midst of the excitement the red glare suddenly vanished,— 
“She's gone down!” shrieked some excited spectator. “ She's gone 
down,” re-echoed far and wide, and the expressions of sympathy and 
alarm were piteous. But suddenly the red light re-appeared. ‘She's 
come up agin,” cried some irrevent jester; but no one laughed, the 
scene was too exiting, too awful for laughter. “ She’s making for the 

ier,” was the sudden cry. Instantly bene a made for the pier,— 
Bat between the Esplanade and pier stands the Custom-house, and 
there to the general indignation, the imperturable “ watch” leant 
against the railing unmoved. ‘* What—what ship is that?” asked 
everybody at once. ‘That?’ replied the guard slowly heaving round 
and pointing. ‘‘ Yes, yes; that out there” “Oh, that? Why that’s 
Captain Bullock’s revenue boat, a surveyin’ the coast, and she’s sig- 
nallin’ to some of our men to go out to her; that’s all’’ There was a 
general expression of thankfulness and relief, a curse or two muttered 
against the system of signalling at night, “just to frighten people,” 
and the crowd dispersed.—Brighton Guardian. 





Wonpverrut Lear.—From the St. Catherines Constitutional of the 
8rd instant, which only reached us yesterday, we copy the following 
extraordinary account of a leap from the Suspension Bridge into the 
Niagara River: ‘On Sunday last, at 4 P. M., we witnessed a man 
named J. David Constantine, leap from off the Queenston Suspension 
Bridge into the Niagara River, a height of seventy four feet. Constan- 
tine had advertised his intention of taking the fearful leap, but it wag 
only looked upon as a hoax—consequently only three or four hundred 
persons were present. At the hour named he was observed coming on 
the bridge, attired in a white dress with only one attendant—when in 
the centre of the bridge he called for a boat, which was at once pulled 
to the place he directed—he then got outside the bridge and stood on 
one of the joists, and as a voice cried out “ jump”’—with an heroic 
spring he was in the air—hardly had he fallen twenty feet ere a gust 
of wind caught him and whirled him as if he were turning a summerset 
and lost ali control of himself, and was falling in a doubled up position 
—this was a moment of anxiety, he could not light on his feet, and from 
every lip might be heard the exclamation—‘he’s adeadman” At 
length he reached the water, and truly “ great was the fall thereof,” 
the noise as he struck might be heard for a mile, and he sank ;—sank 
as it were to rise no more, but a few seconds brought him to the sur- 
face again, and with a strong arm he struck out to swim amid the 
cheers of the bystanders; he made for the boat and with a desperate 
effort seized the gunwale, and was taken in and safely landed on the 
other shore. He then walked about for some time, and then he came 
across the bridge to Queenston. Here we had an opportunity of examin- 
ing his back—he seemed to be much hurt, the skin having been taken 
off in two or three places; he said he felt sore from the fall, but was 
satisfied he would be all right again in a couple of days. He requests 
us to state that he will /eap the Falls of Niagara on Tuesday next, the 
10th inst. Strange though this announcement may seem still we fully 
believe he will try the leap. Sincerely do we hope he will not attempt 
to carry out his desperate resolve, but he seems determined. We must, 
however, discountenance such a thing, and trust his friends will advise 
him to the contrary as it must ultimately prove his destruction. We 
learn this morning. that it is the doctor’s opinion that Constantine will 
not recover from the injuries received in his fall.”—British Colonist. 





Crvit List Penstons.--The following list of pensions granted between 
the 20th day of June, 1851, and the 20th day of June, 1852, and charged 
upon the Civil List, has been issued —1851—August 30, Anna Jameson, 
£100, in consideration of her literary merits. Sept. 1, Maria a 
£100, in consideration of the service of her late husband, Mr. Fred- 
erick Beckford Long, Inspector General of Prisons in Ireland, and of 
his having died from illness contracted while in the execution of his 
duty. by which she is placed in circumstances of great distress. Sept. 
1, James Silk Buckingham, £200, in consideration of his literary works 
and useful travels in various countries. Sept. 2, Robert Torrens, F.R.S. 
£200, in consideration of his valuable contributions to the science of 
political economy. Oct. 10, John Wilson, Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh, £300, in consideration of his 
eminent literary merits. Oct 10, Elizabeth Reid, £50, (widow of Dr. 
James S. Reid, Professor of Ecclesiastical and Civil History in the 
University of Glasgow); and Jane Arnott Reid, Elizabeth Reid, and 
Mary Reid, £50 (daughters of the above, and for the survivors or sur- 
vivor of them), in consideration of Dr. Reid’s valuable contributions to 
literature, and of the distressed condition in whica his widow and child- 
ren are placed by his decease —Feb. 5, 1852—Eliza MacArthur, £50, 





we place the most implicit credence, a few grains of a plant something 
like the okra plant, which is raised by every family of the Spanish 
fishermen and hunters who have sv long inhabited the district of coun- 
try, some sixteen miles below the city, known as Terre aux Boufs. 
These people also raise a very large number of dogs—mongrel curs— 
and cases of hydrophobia, both among dogs and men, are at a certain 
season of the year frequent. The inhabitants, however, do not fear the 
terrible malady, but cure it, as they continually and solemnly assert, 
with these seeds. Not to rely altogether on their statements, a friend 
of the gentleman above spoken of, also a resident of the parish of St. 
Bernard, had five hunting dogs bitten last year by a mad dog. Three 
of them were valuable, and he treated them with decoctions of the 
seeds. The other two were locked up ina small enclosure. In less 
than nine days they died in all the awful convulsions of hydrophobia ; 
while the other three, though clearly evincing some of the primary 
symptoms of the malady, such as red spots or ulcers under the tongue, 
recovered completely, and their master frequently takes them out with 
him on his hunting excursions. 

The seed was originally brought from Campeachy by an old Spanish 
sailor, named Antonio, we believe. This was some thirty-five years 
ago. He heard of its properties and took some home to Terre aux 
Beeufs, with directions to plant and use it. It must be planted in 
March, but before planting they must be soaked in warm water for 
twelve hours. The remedy is to be prepared thus: ‘Take nine of the 
seeds, crush them, pat them into a small wine glass full of Xeres 
wine, (Sherry,) let them infuse a few hours; then stir the dose well, 
and swallow it. This must be repeated for nine days.” 

Some of the seed has been given by our friend to a doctor in this 
city, who proposes to make an experiment with it at the first oppor- 
tunity. The seed we have received is at our office for the inspec- 
tion of our medical men.—WV. O. Picayune, July 25. 


Anotuer.—M. Goudet, keeper of the archives of Toulouse, has 
written to the Assemblée Naticnale to state that the root of the plant 
known in France as the Jris Germanique is an infallible cure for 
hydrophobia. About 60 grammes (not quite two ounces) of the roet 
must be taken ; they must be well washed and peeled, cut into pieces of 
the size of a die, and fried in hog’s lard in fresh butter; they must 
than be mixed with two or three eggs, and made into an omelette without 
salt. The person or animal bitten must be made to eat of these ome- 
lettes on three successive days. M. Goudet says that he has knowa 
dogs bitten by mad dogs recover after eating of the omelette; whilst 
other dogs bitten at the same time have died. He says alsothat a 
physician of Toulouse gave the omelette to his child, who had been 
bitten by a mad dog three months ago, and that the child has since ex- 
perienced no ill effects. The remedy, M. Goudet adds, was communicated 
to him by an old monk of the Abbey of Grand Selve, one of the reli- 
gious houses destroyed in the revolution. This convent was at one time 
famous for its cures of hydrophobia. 





A Scene or Horror orr Bateuton.—On Monday evening, 3 twi- 
light was slowly deepening into night, the idlers upon our cliffs were 
seized with the liveliest emotions of fear and terror. Everywhere they 
might be seen gathering in groups, conversing in anxious and hurried 
tones, and all directing their gaze, with painful intensity, towards an 
object just visible on the verge of the horizon westward. In that di- 
rection were to be discerned rising clouds of smoke, and a red glare 
reflected on the still waters. At first this appearance was scarcely per- 
ceptible; but it became momentarily more vivid, the smoke thicker, 
the flame brighter, and then there ran from one end of the cliff to the 
other the exciting intelligence that there was ‘‘ a ship on fire in the of- 
fing” All was new confusion. Ladies were running to and fro on 
the Esplanade, demanding why something was not done—why some- 
body was not sent out? Gentlemen poised their telescopes, and, nau- 
tically astute, were heard to declare that ‘‘ there was a fire in her hold, 
—a terrific fire in her hold” ‘But why are there no flames?” asked 
the bewildered crowd. ‘She's smouldering,” answered they with the 
glasses; ‘‘she’ll burst out directly. Now, now. No, that’s a signal 
of distress run up the mast. See, they’re answering it at Worthing ” 





The crowd could not see anything. ie | were answering at Worthing. 
The flames were bursting out; they could see them now, and see the 


in consideration of the merits of her late husband, Dr. Alexander 
MacArtbur, superintendant of model schools, and inspector of the 
Dablin district under the Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, and of his having been attacked by mental derangement, at- 
tributed solely to his unbounded exertions in the discharge of his 
official duties, and also in in consideration that the pension of £200 
per annum, which was granted to her during the lifetime of her 
husband, has lapsed by his decease. April 5.—John Britton, £75, 
in consideration of his literary merits and impoverished condi- 
tion. April 5.—Mary Fitzgibbon, £75 , in consideration of the signal 
services rendered by her father, Colonel James Fitzgibbon, on various 
occasions in Canada, and of the destitute condition in which she will 
be left at her father’s death.—Total £1200. 





Tue Ricut oF A ForeiGn MINISTER TO SuE AND BE Suep.—An 
interesting decision bas just been given in the superior court of Balti- 
more city, affecting the right of a foreign minister to sue out an attach- 
ment. This case was that of the Chevalier de Bosch Spencer, the 
Belgian charge d’affaires, against Romain de Boone and Amie Vanlan- 
genhore. A motion was made to quash the proceedings, as the plaintiff, 
being a foreign minister, was incapacitated to sue in the courts, and 
moreover he was not an inhabitant of the District of Columbia, to whom 
the laws of Maryland as well as to other citizens of the United States, 
extended the right to sue in the courts of the State. It was further 
contended that the Supreme Court of the United States has exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

The court decided that a foreign minister, in cases which involve no 
consequences affecting the dignity or public character of his mission, 
may waive his immunity, or privilege, by which he is independent of 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the country in which he resides 
as minister, and that in a matter of private interest, he is at liberty to 
institute a suit in a court of justice without the consent of his sover- 
eign, and thus voluntarily submit himself to the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal which he selects, and to all the legal consequences of such 
submission. It further decided that the Supreme Court has not exclu- 
sive jurisdiction except in proceedings against ambassadors or other 
public ministers. The minister has the privilege to sue and be sued in 
the supreme judicature of the nation, and immunity against being 
called to answer elsewhere. But he may bring suits against persons 
in State courts if he elects to do so. : 

In regard to the objection that the minister was not a resident, the 
court considered that the District of Columbia was the minister's legal 
residence, notwithstanding the fiction of international law that minis- 
ters are taken not to be within the territory of the State in which they 
are sent to reside. The words “ resident” and “inhabitant the court 
considered synonymous, and a minister in the service of his sovereign 
has a fixed residence as an inhabitant, and may be so indefinitely. The 
motion to quash was overruled.—Philade/phia Ledger. 


Antique Discoveries at ATHEens.—A letter from Athens of the 4th 
ult, states that, on the previous day, the King of Greece visited the 
Acropolis to examine the antiquities recently discovered there by M. 
Beule, a Frenchman, Some excavations made under his directions have 
brought to light the last steps of the staircase which led to the princi- 
pal entrance, and the surrounding wall of the citadel. The steps are 
in Pentilic marble, and not @ joint of them has been displaced. The 
door is twelve feet high, and of the Dorie order. The lintel and the 
casing of the door are in @ single block of marble. The wall is twen- 
ty-one feet in height It is composed of different kinds of marble. At 
its base are pedestals and fr»gments of the Roman epoch. The upper 
part, on the contrary, is arranged with a certain taste, and comprises 
the entablature of several Doric temples anterior to Pericles. Above 
the architrave is placed the freize with its triglyphs in stone. and its 
metopes in marble in the same style as the first Parthenon The cornice 
does not crown the wall, but is in its turn surmounted by an elegant 
attic formed of fresh architraves and cornices which belonged to the 
interior of the temple. M. Beulé had commenced another excavation 
in the south-west angle of the great bastion to discover the construc- 
tion of the western wall. He has found two other arches in perfect 
preservation, but they do not date further back than the middle ages 
or the Byzantine epoch. Several fragments of architecture and sculp- 





ture, and twenty-three inscriptions have been discovered. A bas-relief, 
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well executed, represents eight young Athenians dancing. Their Ma- 
jesties visited the works with the greatest interest, and on retiring the 
King congratulated M. Bevlé on the success of his researches, and 
thanked him for what he had done for Greece and her antiquities. 





RemMARKABLE Errect or THE EArtTH’s RoTaTION ON Locomo- 
zion. —Mr. Uriah Clarke, of Leicester, has called our attention to an 
article in the Mechanic's Magazine by himself on the influence of the 
earth’s rotation on locomotion. It is well known that as the earth re- 
volves on its axis once in twenty-four hours, from west to east, the ve- 
locity of any point on its surface is greater nearer the equator and less 
farther from it in the ratio of the cosine of the latitude. Mr. Clarke 
says:—*' Some rather important conclusions in relation to railway 
travelling arise out of the view now taken. The difference between 
the rotative velocity of the earth in surface motion at London and at 
Liverpool 18 about twenty-eight miles per hour; and this amount of la- 
teral movement is to be gained or lost, as respects the locomotive in each 
journey, according to the direction we are travelling in from one place 
to the other; and in proportion to the speed will be the pressure against 
the side of the rails, which, at a high velocity, will give the engine a 
tendency toclimb the right hand rail in each direction Could the 
journey be performed in two hours between London and Liverpool, this 
laveral movement or rotative velocity of the locomotive would have to 
be increased or diminished at the rate of nearly one-quarter of a mile 
per minute, and that entirely by side pressure on the rail, which if not 
sufficient to cause the engine to leave the line, would be quite sufficient 
to produce violent and dangerous oscillation. It may be observed, in 
conclusion, that as the cause above alluded to will be inoperative while 
we travel along the parallels of latitude, it clearly follows that a higher 
degree of speed may be attained with safety on a railway running east 
and west than on one which runs north and south.” There is no doubt 
of the tendency Mr. Clarke speaks of on the right-hand rail, but we 
do not think it will be found to be so dangerous ashesays. It will be 
greater on the Great Northern and Berwick lines, and least on the 
Great Western.— Herapath. 





Tue Last Moments or MARSHAL ExceLMAns.—lIn our impression 
of yesterday was announced the death of one of those distinguished 
soldiers of the Empire, whose brilliant constellation was grouped around 
the dazzling orb of Napoleon in the early years of the present century. 
At the good old age of seventy-six, the Count Excelmans, Marshal of 
France, was snatched away by a sudden accident of a like nature to 
that which, two years ago deprived us of the great statesman whose 
loss we still feel so sensibly in the political world. On Wednesday 
evening at about ten o’clock, as the Marshal was proceeding on horse- 
back, accompanied by his son, and attended by a groom, to pay a visit 
to the Princess Mathilde, the daughter of Jerome Bonaparte, at Bre- 
teuil, near St. Cloud, a carriage suddenly came against his horse, which 
reared, and threw him to the ground. He was instantly taken up by 
his son and the servant, and carried in a senseless state to an inn hard 
by, laid upon a bed, and every possible attention paid him. An express 
was immediately dispatched for surgical assistance, and ina short time 
five medical men were in attendance, who proceeded to the patien:, 
who appeared to be rapidly sinking. An attempt to bleed him produced 
no perceptible result, yet there was no appearance on the body of frac- 
ture, or even contusion, to account for the dangerous symptoms that 
were manifested ; but, on examining the head, the skull was found to 
be fractured. As it was now evident that dissolution was approaching, 
a priest was sent for, and on his arrival the rite of extreme unction was 
administered, the Princess Mathilde, who had arrived, on receiving 
information of the ceplorable accident, and her companion, Madame 
Ducos, wife of the Minister of Marine, kneeling at the feet of the 
Marshal, and reciting the prayers for the dying He, however, neither 
spoke or showed any sign of consciousness, and in four hours ceased to 
breathe. Thus, after naving escaped the fires of death on many a des- 
perately fougbten field, was one of the five surviving Marshals of 
France suddenly and, we may say, ingloriously cut off —Sun, 24th ult. 





Drespen Cuina.—A correspondent writing from Dresden, says, 
‘* Within a short time a complicated system of fraud on @ most exten- 
sive scale has been discovered in the manufactory of china at Meissen, 
known in Eogland under the name of Dresdea china, and the govern- 
ment is now actively investigating the matter. The discovery was 
first made by a lady, who oe in a china shop in Dresden, an elabo- 
rately worked picture-frame, for which she had given the design and 
order at the manufactory, and which she had for months hunted for fa 
vain at Meissen. A system of plunder seems to have been carried on 
for upwards of twenty years, and to have widely spread through the 
factory. There is at present considerable secresy maintained about 
the matter, but there is no doubt that a number of the emp/oyés in 
the works have been thrown into prison, and that the investigation of 
the matter is daily implicating men who have hitherto held a good re- 
putation in society. I hope in my next letter to be enabled to give you 
further particulars. I went over the factory the other day and was 
greatly struck by the bad taste of the forms and designs; a figure of a 





man in a cocked hat and full uniform, with a huge pair of spectacles 
on his nose, riding on a goat similarly provided, and costing forty dol 
Jars, had, I was told, been repeated two hundred times, and I am 
ashamed to say the greatest number of the orders had been received 
from England.”’—Lit. Gazette. 





Tue Beauties or Free Necro Lasour.—‘* I left San Fernindo for 
Port of Spain, at half-past eleven, A M.,in a packetdrogher. On near- 
ing the port it fell a dead calm, when we bad a characteristic display 
of negro diligence Two of the hands, stout negro lads of eighteen, were 
desired to get out the sweeps, as the current would otherwise set the 
vessel down to leeward This, after all possible delay on their part, 
was done, and standing up to row, they hardly dipped the sweeps in 
the water, absolutely making no way at all. This lazy and inefficient 
movement continuing for half an hour, they were ordered to get into 
the boat to tow, when every sort of delay and hindrance was made — 
Songs were sung, and jokes made at the captain, a coloured man, until 
he became peremptory, when three hands reluctantly and lazily got 
into the boat; and as an act of defiance to the skipper, rowed round the 
bows on either side of the vessel, loudly laughing and singing * Old Dan 
Tucker,’ without making the slightest strain upon the tow rope. I never 
before witnessed behaviour so insolent, nor would it for a moment have 
been tolerated in any part of Europe. Here the captain, though great- 
ly irritated, dared not even remonstrate, least the crew should leave 
him altogether. Our pilot (a black) observed to me, ‘ It was an unfor- 
tunate day for this country when the negroes got their libert: ; for 
now we cannot get them to work, or those willing to work cannot get 
good situations, whilst /arking vagabonds, such as these, do exactly as 
they like.’ I thought this speech, from one as black as themselves, a 
curious comment upon the recent legislation for these countries.” — 
Dau’s Five Yearsin the West Indies. 





Roya Acricutrurat Dinner. —A lengthened account of the 
annual meeting of the Society, at Lewes, wasinour columns last week. 
The feeding of the two-legged stock is thus described. 

_At the yosag dinner of the Society on Wednesday, Earl Ducie pre- 
sided ; and Sir John Pakington, Lord Palmerston, and the Ear! of Car- 
lisle, were present, and made speeches. As usual, the late Foreign 
Minister was facile princeps; he discoursed delightfully on Roman 
agriculture; on the value of foreign guano, but the superior value of 
the home fertilizers which we still keep in our cities and away from 
our fields ; and on the peaceful spectacle of social claim, and happy 
Scientific emulation, amidst and contrasted with the strife of political 
elements now waging throughout the kingdom. Chevalier Bunsen ac 

knowledged the political lesson. Mr. Lawrence, the American Ambass- 
ador, bade a probable farewell to the Society. Mr Thompson, one of 
the ** judges,” wound up with satisfactory ‘* facts” about the good 
influence on agricultural practice which the yearly improvements in 
@gricultural machinery are exercising. 





Tue Fineness or AUSTRALIAN Gouipv.—Through the politeness of 
the Assayers of the United States Mint, we have been shown several 
Specimens of Australian gold, about three ounces in weight, which 
ve been imported, from London, by the Mint, for the purpose of test- 
ing its character. As it was expressly written for, the probability is, 
that these are the first specimens of the gold production of Australia 
whiet have ever been seen in this country. It was received only yes- 
erday at the Mint, and an assay of part of it gives a result of 
966 1000ths fine, which is equal to about $20 per oz. This valuation 
pe however, upon the metal after melting, for which an allowance of 
Wo or three per cent must be made, making the value of the native 
Brains about $19 60: which was the price charged in London for this 
ot. revious assays. in London, of other parcels, are reported to have 
Sven the result of 938 1000ths fine. On the whole, it is presumable that 











Australian gold is better than Californian (that is, containing less sil- 
ver) by six or seven per cent. on the average. There is & remarkable 
similarity in the physical or external churacter of the gold from the 
two great mining regions, occurring both in flat spangles and in amor- 
phus lumps.—Philade/phia Ledger. 





Frencn Sratrvses to CeLesritics.—The French are remarkable 
for the pride they take in their national and even local celebrities. 
There is not a grand homme of high or low degree who has not his 
portrait in public institutions innumerable, and his statue in his native 
town. Even when towns are too poor to go to the expense of statue or 
painting, they at least stick up @ bust in plaster of the great man in 
the most prominent site within their walls, and give his name to the 
market-place, the Grande Rue, or the common pump _ Havre just now 
is about to raise statues to two of its sons—one to Benardin de Saint 
Pierre, author of “‘ Paul and Virginia,” the other to Casimir Dela- 
vigne, a modern poet of great though declining renown in his own 
country. And the wortby people of a little place called Grignon have, 
under the patronage of M. Monmerque, of the Institute, started a na- 
tional subscription for erecting one in that place (her favourite resi- 
dence) to Madame de Sévigné, the most fascinating of letter writers. 
In some cases the French carry the passion for statue erecting too far, 
but on the whole it is commendable, if only because it shows that they 
are intelligent enough to appreciate excellence, and grateful enough 
to recompense services. 





New Batis CornaGe.—The new florin is now current. Itisa 
larger, or rather broader, piece than the former one, the reverse being 
if possible in worse taste. The obverse presents the crowned bust of 
the Queen, with the legend in Gothic characters! vicroria D. G. 
BRIT, REG. F. D. MpcccLII. The reverse, an exaggeration of the 
absurd device which appeared on its predecessor: legend: one FLORIN 
—ONE-TENTH OF A PouNnD. We have heard that the late govern- 
ment contemplated contracting with some house at Birmingham for the 
striking of the coin of the realm, a rumour which at that time caused 
us no Tittle astonishment, Our surprise has, however, much abated 
after an inspection of this piece, which we consider as intended to pre- 
pare us for a Brummagem mintage. While on the subject of the de- 
signation of this new coia, we may observe that the word florin, how- 
ever unfit at this period of the world, is not in other respects inapplic- 
able, since in the middle ages the Italians had their florino d’ar gento 
as well as florino d‘oro; and with regard to the indication of its cur- 
rent value, we have, as some people seem to have never noticed, good 
authority for the practice in ancient coins.—Lit. Gazette. 
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PROBLEM No. 192 sy HERR KLING, 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in seven moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 191.* 


White. Black, 
1, Rtks Kt ch. Q tks R. 
2. Qto & Sch. K tas B, 
B to R 3 checkmate. 


8. 
* The author of this position erroneously placed a Black Bishop at K. Sq. 


He should 
stand at K. B. 2. 





OVERSIGHTS. 


One of the most remarkable instances of this order of blunder,—to which all 
Chess plavers, no matter of what force, are liable—appears to have occurred at 
the late Chess Tournament in London, in the most important game of the match 
between Messrs. Anderssen and Staunton. Singularly enough our attention was 
directed to the following circumstance by two Correspondents, almost simulta 
neously ; the one dating from this City, and the other hailing from Charleston, 
8. C. In Staunton’s Cuess TourNaMENT (H.G. Bohn, London, 1852. p. 120) 
a diagram is given showing the positi nm at the 29:h move of the terminating game 
in the match alluded to; and which was re igned by Staunton on the 35th moves 
of his anagonist; whereas he, (Staunton,) ou his very last move had an obvious 
checkmate, by simply advancing his Rook to K. B. 8th square! 





To CorresponpEeNts.—W. W. and C D. B. Quite right in your critiques ; 
but notwithstanding appearances to the contrary we are yet inclined to believe 
that the error (above referred to) is only in the book ; and was not on the board. 
D. R. We bave referred to your original manuscripts and find the position to be 
printed as therein described ; it was the fault of C. H S. (the writer) however, 
that the mistake should have escaped his attention. JV. W. K, and some others 
will be likewise answred by this notice. 


OS 


Canapian Wiip Lanps.—We learn that the price of wild lands is 
to be reducod to 33. for the County of Ottawa, and for the rest of the 
north of the St. Lawrence except the Saguenay. to ls 6d ; south of 
Quebec, east of the River Chaudiere and the Kennebec Road, 1s. 
6d.; west of the Chaudiere, 23; on the south of the St Lawrence, in 
the districts of Three-Rivers, St. Francis, and Montreal, 33. ; in the 
districts of Saguenay and Gaspé, 1s. per acre. Not more than 200 to 
be granted to each individual, payable in five yearly instalments with 
interest. In certain cases a higher price will be demanded.—In Upper 
Canada the price with some exceptions is to be fixed at 7s. 6d. for dis- 
tricts west of the counties of Durham and Peterboro’, payable in 10 
years without interest, for all other parts 4s in 5 years with interest. 
—To settlers without means 50 acres will be given on the public 
roads, on condition of maintaining the frontage.—Quebec Mercury, 
Aug, 5 ; 

Batioons Nor yet Navicasie.—Another attempt to solve the 
problem of directing balloons ia the air was made on (Thursday (22nd. 
ult ) at the Hippodrome, of Paris, but it appears to have been completely 
@ failure. The experiment was not a public one, but a large number 
of scientific men were present. The machine, which has been con- 
structed by MM. David Cisma and Giffard, is composed of a very 
large balloon in the shape of a whale, and which had been filled with 
gas; below it was suspended horizontally a shaft of wood with a gail 
at one endtoactasarudder. To this shaft was fastened, by means of 
ropes, a car or platform with a steam-engine of four or five horse 
power, furnished with a screw with three terminal paddles like three 
sails of a windmill. Four times the balloon, under the direction of M. 
Giffard, rose a few feet from the ground, but again rapidly came 
down, and M. Giffard was compelled at length to relinquish 
any further attempts. 








THe Greatest Bore in THE Wortp —One of the longest, if not 
the longest tunnel in the world, is now ina forward state of completion. 
It is situated in Hungary, and leads from the shores of the river Gran, 
not far from Zarnowitz, to the mines in the Schemnitzer bills ; it is two 
geographical, or about ten English miles, long; it is intended to an- 
swer the double purpose of a channel to drain off the water accumulat- 
ing in the works, and of a railway to transport the ore from the mines 
to the river. 

Orr to rHe DicGines-—The editor of the Dublin Commercial Jour- 
nal appends the following to @ very sober and intelligent article upon 
the emigration to Australia :—‘ Even since the above was written, the 





mania in Dublin for emigration to Australia has increased to an a Imost 
ludicrous extent. One odd instance may sufficiently illustrate the 
widespread feeling :—+ The writer of the above article (written at the 
beginning of the week), aroused by his own words, is now on bis w ay to 
the land of gold, without even waiting fora‘ proof;’ and when this page 
meets his eye he will be at the other side of the world.’” 


BricK-MAKING By Macutneny.—We had the pleasure on Saturday, 
at Messrs. Hart’s, Atlas Works, Borough-road, of witnessing the opera- 
tion of a machine for making bricks with great rapidity, nicety of shape, 
and closeness of material Mr. Hart, the inventor, is # young man, of 
no ordinary turn of mechanical ingenuity, having combated, and we 
think overcome, the many difficuities which it is well known have hi- 
therto prevented the introduction of a similar contrivance. By testing 
its capabilities we get 26 000 perfect bricks in ten hours, this being 
done from the beginning of the operation of bringing the clay in its 
rough state to the final stacking in walls for drying Although new to 
ourselves we are told that the machine is already being ceed fe various 
parts of Europe. The one we saw is intended for the Grand Yorkshire 
ey pa Exhibition at Sheffield, to take place early next month.— 

“un, ult. 





IMPORTANT BANKING DECISIONS. 


THE BANKER'S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, CONTAINS: 
I. The Metropolitan Bank Case of New York—Opinion of :udge Parker. 
Il The Government Stock Bank, Ann Arbor—Opinion of the Supreme C wurt of Mic 
Ill, The Production of Guid and Silver—Past, Presevt, and Prospective—with copiou 
Tables —From London Times. 
IV. The Increased Supply of Gold and Silver, and its effects, From the French of M. 
Michel Che alier. 
V. The Mont de Piete at Paris, and the Royal French Mint. By Sir Francis Head. 
Vi. a 4 of the Bank of British North America—Liat of all the Banks oftne State of New 


© The present Voiume will contain—I. A Manual for Notaries Puviic. Il A 8 

sis of the Decisions of New York upon Banking, Bills of Exchange, kc. Published 

ly, Five Dollars perannum. All orders to be eNaveserd, por mail, to 

J SMITH HOMANS, 40 Wallst., New York, 
orlil Washington st., Boston. 





LADY capabie of teaching French, German, Mus'c, Drawing and Pain ting , wishes 
a situation in a Seminary or Private Family. Satisfactory references can b e gi vem. 
Address E. H1., Office of the Albion. 

Ang, 14,—2t. 








GF OVERNESS.—A young lady whose education has been completed with a view to 
WF the instrucvion of others, under the first mastersin Exgiand, is desirous of form ing am 
en. agement either in a Private family or a School in the United States. She can uudertske 
the entire care of her pupt!s in the various English branches. and also in French. Italies, 
German and Latin, with Music, Singing and Drawing. She can offerreferences in New 
York, and mav be communicated with by addressing (post paid) to Miss M.H., Frederie- 


ton, N. B. Salary , $100 per annum. 


CHOICE NEW WORKS POR SUMMER READING, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM & CO. NO. 10 PARK PLACE. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS. 4th edition. 2 vols. $1 50. 

QUEECHY. By the Author of ‘he Wide, Wide World, 16th edition. 2 vols. 
HOOD’S UP THE RHINE. With Wood Cats. 2purts,5'cents. Fine edition, 7 Se. 
JOUKNEY TO ICFELAND. By Ida Pleiffer. I2mo. 25c. Fine edition. 

HORSE SHO* ROBINSON By J.P Kennedy. Revised edition. $1 £0.’ 
SWALLOW BAKN ByJ.P. Kennedy. Plates. Revised $175., 

BOOK FOR A CORNER By LeizhHant. 25c. Fine edition. 

THe WIDE, WIP WORLD. i8thedition,2 vols. $1 50. 

CLARET AN» OLIVES. By A.B tesch 2c Fin» edition, 40c. 

HEAWS FAGGOT OF FRENCH STICKS. Fifthedition. $1 

WALKS AND TaLKs Of AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. 25 conte. 
Fine edition, 49 ceuis 

HVOD’S OWN With Comic Wood Cuts 2ic. Fine edition, 40¢. 

MOODI#’S ROUG :ING IN THE ®8USH. 2 parts, Dc. 

IRVING'S TAL’.S8 OF THE HUDSON 40c. 

A BUCKEY® ABROAD. By 3.8. Cox. $1235. 

TUCKe RMAN’S OPTIMISE. 24 edition. 75e. 

DR. MaYO'S KA: OOLAH. Newedition. $1 25. 

DICKENS HOM*« NARRATIVES. 25c. 

- THE WORLD HERE AND THERE, 2ic. 

OSB80 «N’S ARCTIC JOURNAL 

CaLVERt’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. Second Series. 63¢. 
BLACKW#LL’S LAWS Of LIF. 25 cents. 


JOHNSTON'S NaTIONAL ATLAS. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
Invite the attention of the Trade, Librartans of Public Institutions, Merchants, Insurance 











Companies and vthers, to this important Work : 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS OF HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Constructed from the most recent and auth#ntie sources, with a complete Index of Pla 


ces arranged on a new plan. By Alex-nder Keith Johnston, F R.G. S., Geog ra pher at 
> dinb rgb in ord'n ry to Her Matesty. Assisted by Dr. Heinrich Berghaus, P rof, of 
Geodeas , Kerlin; and Ur, Gustaf Xomost, F.R N S M. 4.8, ?.3.,& 


The Nationa/ Atas is respe: fully recommended to public sttention— 
1. As being the only Atlas, on a large scale, which has been projected for several year # 
est. 

. 2 As cont-ining Maps of the large size of twen'y-five inches in length, and twenty inches 
ip breadth, envraved and coluured in the most el «borate st yie of art. 

emodying nf rmation c :nnected with General Gevara: hy, Commerce, Sta tistics, 
Histor’, Naviga ion and Physics of a kin' adupted to the use of 
to those engaged in public or me:can ile life, 
4 As being a work whie” has received the cordisl approval of the most eminent men o 
ecience inthe country as wall as of the moat influential critical journals 

5. As betny »ccompanied by an Index prepared expressly for the work, and based upom 
the Maps themse'ves 
AS ETCH M*+P, indicating the character of the corrections, in Map delineation, of w 
bigh! y import apt churacter. which have been introduced ia.o this work, may be seen at the 

ubi'shers, 

4 | ia a eo ‘id publication.—Lit. Gazette. 

n be*euty of execution and accurscy of detail, unrivalled in this or any other country.— 
Prof. Phall, Sir D. Brewster and _ ‘ _ : ty 
G.P PI TNAM & GO. have jst imported a New and Improved edition of this Work, 
with al the Maps moun’ed on Canvass Imperial f llo. half bound. Turkey morocco, gil 
edges, $24; do, plsineuges, $2’. Discount to the Trad, 20 cent. 

‘OHNSTUN AND BERKGrAUS PHYSICAL ATLAS. The complete work, large 
foliv, half m. rocco. $50. 
IN PRESS. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF GE °GRAPHY;; or, Gazetteer of the World. From the 
m st recent and authentic sources, including the lest Census of the United States, as well 
as those: f Great Bri ain, France, &c. By T.C Calicott, Esq. In one volume, large 12me. 
about 800 pages. Uni‘orm with Pu:nam’s Howe Cyclopedia 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, and General Booksellers, 10 Park Place. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY, BY THACKERAY, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, 

THE BOOK OF SNOBS, by William M. Thackeray, author of the “ Yellow Plush Pa- 

pers,” “The Parie Skeren Book,” “ V»nity Fair,’ &c. One vol. 6mo. Fancy cloth 50c. 
EXTRsCT FROM THE ConTEeNTs.—T e S.:ob Koysl; “ hat Snobs admire; Great City 

nots; Uo Military Snobs: Un Clerical Snobs and Snobbishness; Ow University Snobs: 

On Literary Soubs; On Poliical Snobs; Un Whig Snobs ; Oo Conservative Snobs; On 

Radicn] Soubs; A little about Irish Snobs; Parcy-giving Snobs; Dining-out Snobs ; Disner- 

giving Snobs; Contin~-ntal snobbery ; Eoglish Saobs on the Continent; Oa Country Snobs 

Snobs and Mariage; Club Snobs. 

Preratoxy REM RKS—The necessity of a work on Snobs demonstreted from biota » 

ana proved by felicitous il ustrations—I »m the individual destined to write that work 

vocation is announced in terms of great eloquence. I show th«t the world has been — 

Snobs are to be stndied jike other objects 





en of Letters, as wellas 





ally preparing itself for the work and the MAN. 

Of natur+) slr nce, and aréa« part of the beautiful (with a large B.|—They pervade all cla- sea, 
Rece ntly published by the seme author, uniform, THE YELLOW-PLU SH PAPERS. 

lvol 16mo. 50 cems 

THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 2 vols. 16mo. $1. 

Mr. ‘Touckeray’s rang as a novelist, and the best delineetor of character since the timee f 

Smuilet aod Fielding, is nowtully ackno #ledged.—Montreal {'ranscript. 





“ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON.” 


D. APPLETON & OO. 200 BROADWAY. 


Publish on Thursday, a second revised edition of ADRIAN--A Romance. By G. P. BR. 
James ane M. B. Ficid, One handsome Volume, l2mo. Price 50 cents, paper cover ; 75 
cents, cloth. 
“Tris tal of deep and n»ble thought, elegantly, nay classically expressed .”—Li'. World. 
aa It is well written, acd many of its scenes presented in a masterly manner.”— Newark 
verusr. 
“There is much fine writing in the book.”—Albany Argus. ' 
J “The story is both entertaining and suggestive, and will amply reward perusal.” —Home 
ournal,. 
‘* adrian is one of the most readable novels of he day ”"—Cour. and Enq. 
” Abourding in passages of the most thrilling natu re.”—Spirit of theTimes 
* Contains many Passages which might properly be quoted as beauties.”—South. Lit. Gaz, 
“Itisa story of merit. There is plessia writing in its several sound reflections, and. 
some vivid local painting.”—London Examiner. 


D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE BOOK OF SNORS' By Wim M.Thackerey. Neat vol. 16mo; fancy cloth, 50x. 
A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU; or, the Nepaulese Amoassadur at. ome. By Law. 
rence Oliphant. 16™0. cloth, 50 cents 

A STEP FROM THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD. With Thoughts on the Good 
and Eviiin Both. By Henry P Tappan. 2vols imo. cioth, 60 cents. 

CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUMMBR RBADING. 
PENCILLINGS 8Y THE WAY, by N. P. Willis, 12mo. $1 25. 
RURAL L“TreERs, “e se “ 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET, “ “ 

LIFE HER« AND THERE, ‘ “ “ 
HURRYGRAPHS., “ “ “ 
HUGH PYN*SHURST by Donald MacLeod, 12mo. $1 25, 

BR > CFS HUNGARY, by Chis. Loring Brace, 12mo, $1 25. 

NAVAL LIFE by Lieut’ w. F. Lynch, 12mo, $1, 

VAGGaAMUNTY AY Esvias Corres: See ae ‘i 

CAPT3INS OF T +E OLD WOR v Heory W. Herbert, 12mo., A 
OLD QUAKD OF NAPOLEON. by J.T Headly, 12mo, $1 25. $1 25, 
RE®#L IN A BOTTLE, by H. T Cueever, l2mo, $'. 

MAXWE! eR oy Conn ae OA mae $!. 

MAGOUN’S ORA OF AME A VULUTION ‘ 

. LIVI 8G ORATORS, 12mo, $1 25 ON, Si2mo. $1 25. 





“oe 





THE HOUSEHOLD OF sIk T:LOMAS MURE, 


Libellus A. e. 16mo. Be. 
REVERIES OF A BaCHELOS, by Ik. Marvel, 12mo. #12578 no Oe 


R sH VU EANINGS, $1 25 
THE BATTL*“ SUMMER, “ “ $115. 
DREAM LIFB, “ ‘a 
LORGNETTK, or Studies of theTown, “ 2vols “ $250. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, Pubi!sier, 5 Y= "*- 
145 Nassau St. & ot Park uw 
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BDWARD‘S, SANDFORD & CO. 


XPRESS. tion with Apams & Co.’s Great American Express 
qo New i x 8 transact = thous 
wv 

“ae te YB oi 
business co rewith. ' , for large r, 

Sell enue. eee every Fore or City in. the United Ki of Great ‘Britain and 
Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in Fngiand, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packayes forwarded by every Eurupean 
and Insured et the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 


Steamer ae 
with Gdolity and dispatch. EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street 


NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 


‘ OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan 
eases mile of the great Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 


=— 


F° 
world. 








Dwelling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, with wing extending back 
celiar underneath the whole Stabling. for eight horees; Carriage, Wash ana Wood 
= with Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden well stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Oroameatal Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a baif; com- 
manding a beautiful park view, avd possessing all the advantages of the viciniy of the 
village vf Drummondville in Post-Office, Churches, &c.&c. Being perfectly healihv, the 
situation ie peculiarly adapted for the residence of a gentleman’s family or genteel Board- 
ing Hou se.—Terms fiberal and reasonable.—Apply (if by letter post paid) to Mr. R.8 
Bucdanan, New York; Mesers. Hector & WiLLER, Solicitors, Toronto; or to Mr. Jno. 
A. Oncu arp, Agent, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land cap 
be had if desired. May \5—2r 8 





HENRY CLAY. 


E Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length likeness of HENRY CLAY 

ved in ihe finest style of Mezzotint and Stipple, by A. H. RITCHIE. Early and 

choice impressions can be secured by subscribing in the books of the canvassing agents, or 

the office of tne publishers, R. A. BACHIA & Co. 23 Chambers Street. Price $3. Size 

on engravin for framing, 28 1-2x 19 1-2inches. 

fn fall Ten , and the attitade is ey appropriate and effective. The face and form 

arethose of Mr. Clay in his maturity, and figure is full of dignity and elevation of char- 

acter. It wilibe universally welcome as the very best memoria! of one upon whore like we 
hall not look again.— Daily Temes. june 9, im. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 


ssociation for the Exhibition of the [adustry of all Nations give notice that the 

. ieihon will be opened, in the City of New York, on the 2d dee of May, 1853. The 

f Authorities have granted to them the use of Reservoir Square, and they are pro- 
eseding to erect thereon a Building wort of the purpose to which it is to be devoted. 

The S ssoclation desire to make the Exhibition, in fact as well as in name, a Rageosoater 
tion from other countries as well as their own, of Raw Materials and Produce, Manufac- 
tures, Machinery and Fine Arts. To this end they have made arrangements with CHARLES 
Buscuex, Esq.,late Commissioner of the Austrian Empire at the Industrial Exhibition of 
Lendon, whose skil', experience aud alge character offer the most satisfactory security to 
eentributors from abroad. Mr. Buschek is the authorized Agent of this Association, for all 
eountries other thas the Continent of America, and as such has received its instruction. All 
communications from Contributors abroad must be addresse¢ to him at ‘‘ The Office of the 
Exhibition ofthe Industry of all nations in New-York,” No.6 Charing Cross, London, He 
will state to them the nawre of weed gone = ven and authority conferred. and will also 

n the great iadudements offer oterpriss to Euro, Exhibitors. 
Association will correspond with all persoas in the Unit , the Canadas and 
British Provinces the West Indies and this Continent goeseay, who may desire to con- 
ribute to thie Exhibiuon Ail euch communications must be addressed to “Tue Secre- 
TARY OF THE ASSOCIATION FoR THE Exaisition or THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS 
Hew Yoru” The Associaton is now ready to receive app.ications, and it is desired that 
be sent in immediately. Due notice will be given, hereafter. when the Building will be 
y for the reception of articles. Applications for the admission of Objects to the Exhi- 
bition must represent intelligibly their nature and purpose, and must also state distinctl 
the number of Square Feet, whether of Wall, Floor or Counter. required. Machinery wi 
be exhibiied in Motion—the Motive Power to be farnished by the Association—and applica- 
tiene for the Admission of Machinery, to be so exhibited, in addition to the general descrip- 
tion and tne requisition for space, must set forth the amount of Motive Power required. The 
Aseoci ation deem it proper to anoounce that Paintings in Frames will be exhibited. 

As. notwithstanding the magnitude of the proposed —s there must, necessarily, be 
alimi‘ation of space, the Association reserves the right to m: ty or reject applications, but, 
ia eo doing, will be governed by strict impartiality, looking only to meral objects of 
the Enterprise. The Association also reserves the right of ye | length of time, 
not to exceed in any caseone season, during which objecis shall, seve iy. form part of the 
Exhivition. Exhibitors are requested to designate an Agent to whom their contributions 
shall be delivered when withdrawn from the Exhibition. Prizes for excellence in the vari- 
= departments of the Exhibition will be awarded under the direction of Capable and 

inent persons. 

With this statement the Directors solicit the co-operation of the Productive [ntellect and 
ladu+try of their own and other Countries. THEODORE SeDGwICck, President. 

Ww. Wuerren, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, 
ALFRED PELL 
AUGUST BELMONT, 





ELBERT J. ANDFRSON, 
PHILIP BURROWES 
LM JOHNSTON LIVINGSTON, 
ALEXANDER RAMILTON, IR. CHARLES W. FOsTE 
GEORGE L. SCHUYLER, THEODORE SEDGWICK. 
hiv Office of the Associationjis at No, 53 Broadway, where copies of this Circular 
maybe . 





TRENTON FALLS, 


QNEIDA COUNTY, N. Y¥.—The proprietor informs the public that his Hotel, ‘at the 
above place,is open for the reception of company. He is now prepared to receive fa- 
milies for the season—the conveniences of the house having been rearranged during the re- 
cess by 8 competent architect—a new and commodious wing added—hot and cold baths 
eoustracted, In short, the improvements have been of suchac ter asto add greatly to 
comfort and enjoyment of visitors 
proprietor trusts that, by his unremitted attention to the wants of the travelling pub- 
patronage so liberally extended to him during the past nineteen seasons of his man- 
be tinued—pledging himself to sustain 


— the acknowledged high reputation 
M. MOORE. 


ems. will 


A line of Stages is established for the season—leaving Utica on the arrival of the express 
train. junel2—6t. 








LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 
O. A. Locurane., 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catalogue, i.cluding much ofthe better literature ofthe 
@ay end many standard works, in various languages. The Keyry we News Rooms are 
promptly supplied with the leading pa ers and attractive serials of Europe and America, 
and ater an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 
Aceess to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 


PROF. ALSX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


EDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
OF" for invigorating, beau’ g, and imparting a gloss and silken softness to the 
hair, is now so widvly known and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merit a reputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but forall time. It is the province of scieace to subdue and con 
trol those physical evils which refined civilization has ae in its train; for so long as 
rooms and tight 5 with \oe combines egency “ other a ay will ~ 
warm ah«ppy victims be trou tl e an re, to say nothing of the 
saad ov utancoue diseases to which the head 1s subjected. ¥ 


H. G. Lamar. 








rey 

sc i ted et = . sth My ty relieve — evils that 

Professor Ba introdu invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 

been hs ‘eprapetilors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 

s Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 

ligent public. For restoring the hair to its originel growth, or preventing it from 

out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a sure remedy. 

eradicating scurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands. muscles, stlogs and 

bruises, the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and ucfailing cure; and 
eo long as 


« Fair tresses man’s imp-rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 
will Barry’s Tricopherous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
te give HY soft, ee and luxuriant : te! to the natural drapery of reason’s throne. 
‘Soil in large boitles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 13% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas 

ahaen West Indies, Grea: Britain, France, &c. ’ 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
fARRANT’S BFPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBN? 


obtained among Physicians rally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
va member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonia) of its 
: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

Do owaL—Prom George T. 4 .» P of Geology, &e. 
“| have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the medicine which you pre. 
eented ms, and am happy to bear my testimony in ite favour. 
* It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
t, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescen: 


erient. 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels producing 
the agua! concomitants, Fiatulency, H , Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in, 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C 8 are generally obnoxious to 
@uidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To persons ng or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
valac. The fecllity with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
€ effered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 

5 [Signed] GE D.. 

Y 


port! ORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
ng A Fork. —_ —— No. 68 Warren street, N. 
‘o Mr, James Tarraat.” 
and sold wholesale and by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca. 
ty, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale atll0 Bracdwee. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-s, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hen on, Savannah. Sickles & 
Geo. 40 Cane) at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States, 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, a¥D 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $3,500,000, 
AND suRPLUS $412,000. 

Rmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1848. 
“A Savings Bang ror THE Wipow AnD THE OxpHar.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
MBW YorE. 

Fanning C. Tacker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
’ Joseph Gaillard, Jz 

J. Leander Starr. 
BALTIMORE, 

Samuel Hoffman, 

Henry Tiffany, 


John J. Palmer, 
Sena y~*-7y 

e Barclay 
Gemma 8. Howland 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 
BOSTON, 
Soe 
jah D. 
E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consal, 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal ex : ers, &c., can be had free Pt phy on tpplicetion at No. &7 Washington street, 


Jersey City, and of Agents. 

Part of the is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 
iat days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., ai 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
oN and at the Uffice of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. Ali communications to 
ressec to 


ns J. LEANDER SCARS. Gaede. . 
an 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the 
premium, or at any future 
annual . RN ape thout any Neg 
nor W e ic e securit e uw 
foun wih be ebhertes tnoreee. et nor of the Sock 
The assured can at any time present his policy demand o ‘ociety an tmmediate payment 
of one half the qual pramens paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are estab throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J, Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
8. Walker, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. ' 


T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 8S. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
W. Jack. 


Gray, W. Jac 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


Seorne M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 








paymont.ot bia st 
od to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
to be lodged with the society, as each 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


T. L. Murray, 

E. 8. Symes, 

A. Vigne, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 
Montreal 

Halifax, N.S. 

8t. John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland f H. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co, nhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium 
each class atk. —Anonel Division of profits. . P for 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own cupetionse from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 





of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
w es have been in force for cares your. 
The toeured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

Ko charge made for Rene or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

W. A. Bennett, 

Sir A. W. Hillary, 

J. Rawson, 

C. Tabor, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f basi | Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 

am. 


T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8. Symes, 


Montreal 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Rezen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland f I.d Gers Hon. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon.E, J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G ll, Agent. 


Halifax, N.S. 


8t. John, N. B. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 


PIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. .eeee.+s000++0000+4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FuND......2268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


Tus Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
Pn jw number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, onl 
sttle all losses. 





DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
Barciay, MortTIMeER LivinestTon, JosePH GaILLarD, Jr. 
AL PHELPs, Conrap W. Fazer, Eb. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WiLiiaM 8, WETMORE, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WIt.iaM NIcou, Chairman, 

JoserH CHRISTOPHER EwarT, JosEPH HORNBY, Deputy Chairman, 
fhomas Brocklebank, | John Hore, | William Dixon, 
Jeorge Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
Thos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 
faward Moon, Fras. ra > Lewin Mosley, 
Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 
erman Stolterfoht, | John Swainson. 

Swinton Bou tt, Secretary, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WitiiaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
Georce Freperick YouNG, M P., Deputy Chairman. 
dir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby i William Brown. M.P, 
John Ranking, | Matthew Forster M. P. James M. Rosseter, 
Prederi-& Harrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 
__Ross D. Manyles, M. P. 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary.} 


Swinton Boult, 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail f; d 
ainaiens epee rom New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agenc 


Jad 








of the subscribers, 





R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 
James C. Luce—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe positively on 
@atardsy August 7h, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office 
For freight or pussage naviny unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 
apply to rm BZDWARD &. COLLINS, 56 Wall street 
The Steamer PACIF‘C, will suceead the ARCTIC, and sail on tha 2lst of August. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STKAMER PETSEL, Captain Sam 
q Bermuda and St. Thomes, on Monday, the 9th August, 1852, atnoun. ye oe 


She has excellent accommodations tor passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda... ccs .:-eceseeeesseness 835 
Do do WR TROMES 0. cindersscadedhoscoese 70 


lee lar Mai) communicati 
eon at. =, Gres, Venesuela, c. between St. Thomas and all the West India 


The PETREL wiilltake freight. Apply to 





B. CUNARD, 


4 Bowlin 
&.8. No Letiers or Mails will be recieved on board of the owling Green. 
Past Office. 


PETREL, except through the 


hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers 88 usual, viz 
Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Jan 8, Apl2°Augi9 Dac 9/Feb. 26, 17, 
Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dac 23!Mar. Lt, i, 
Feb. 5, May 27, Spt. 16|Mar. 25, 15, 
Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept S\April 8, 29, 
4 Hareh 4, fare 24, Oct. 14) ig 22, . +g 
’ ar. 18, July 8, Oct. 23|May 6 + 25 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold April 1, July 22, Nov. LL|May 20; Sept. 9} 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Ang. 5, Nov. 25 June 3, Sept. 23, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced pavig- 
tors. Great care willbe taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are Of ibe bes: deacrp- 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75. outward, for each adult, without wi 
and ey Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or eters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap. 
rh Age 
Jaly st} 


Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
peamamoee, new, Tinker, 


to hampion 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 
Marg. Evans, 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov, 4 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec, 

ec. 


August 14 
STEAM COMMUNICATION ~~ 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
P['HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


Steamshi 

4 “ GLASGOW,” 

1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander, is poin 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday the 14th of August, 1882, at 12 p= bMS 

assage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms 
P Do. do.(Midship do.) - $20 
Second do. on Gan) @ 

| Steward's fee included. | 
No steerage n, taken 


passengers b> 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be su 

at moderate prices. : pplied on boara 
Carries a surgeon. 


) ° ° 00. 
ee. - 75 We. 
50 00. 


For Freight or Passage “ply to 
- McSYMON, 

Intendi sengers are requested to pay no attention t rt bs be oui a ~ ¥. 

nding pas ntion to reports of t 

but to oom bn ew at once with the ja ong - ” ° « full 


“us apesen Ase ny ye (-— fe MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
ew York an verpool, direct; an tween Boston snd Liver calling at Halj 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. ane a 
Captaing, 
Perela.ccccccocecccccccccccceses 


Captains. 
outibsiateeen 
---C. H. EB. Judking 


+ <appetatemagpemenanespenrcel, - 
Cambria. cccscccccccccccscce coe: coved, Lei 


ne vessels carry @ clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—reg on 


From 

Niagara,......0+ 0000+ BOBLOD.seeeeeeeeseee sees WOGNCSABY,.ce00++04. July 7th 
Africa.” soocesssooees Now York socccentutce.Wiehaaeban “July 14th ae. 
Canada seeseses sees BOSLOD, ..6 -Wedresday... «- July2ist “ 
AGIA... ce ceeeceeneeeeess NOW YOrK..seocsess sees Wednesday,.... .....July 2th “ 
AMETICA, ....+00000+00++ BOBLON ..eeeeeeceeeeeees. Wednesday... ---Aug.4th « 
Europa,...ssseeseeseeeesN@w YOrK...00+eeees00:e WOdDOSORY.e....0000-Aug. llth “ 
Niagara ......00++s000+- BOBION,, -ceeseeeseeeeee- WOGDESUBY...00-s00-,AUg. 18th 
Afric... .ccccocseveveresNOW YOrKseceseee + see+. WOdUCSd@y...se-.00.AUg. 25th 
Canada....c..+eeeeeee++BOStOD..+cesseece Wednesday.......0...Sept, ist « 
seeeceeccesssesesees NOW VOPK soseseseseeees WEUNCBABY, -sereeeee Sept, Sth “ 
AMETICB, ...0.+000+0++e+BOStOD..- 00. seeeeseeeees WEdNOBAAY «,eeee+e0+.Sept. 15th, “ 
UTOPA..eeasee New York...++ee+-+.++-Wedneseay.. ..... Sept 22d 
Passage fr m New York or Boston to ingens BDIDs er eeeeeenoee G12 

. 


7 
Front corey a - a f nal 
at ec on specie beyond an amount for personal e: 
An experieaced surgeon on Doara. it nesconer ie 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brou, 
goods, pa bills of lading are given {in Havre to New 





BRRcccccoccccecesecs +. —— Harrison 
BUropa, ..cccereccsecccessecsecces Bs. G. Lott 
America, ....-.scccesseseeeeseeeeN, Shannon 


. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 
aes common with British 
ork. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


The ships comprising this line are the— 

ATLANTIC... ..csccccecccenccvccccccensecccesssecssess Capt, Weat, 
PACIFIC. ..ccccccccccsccsecccseccsacsevecvcceececersess Capt. Nye, 
ARCTIC.ccccocccccesece sescccccccescescscccccccecsess Capt. Luce, 
BALTIC. ..ccecccsecccrsecccnescecceserecescecesesseess Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ...0cccccssccseescceccseeeeees sovsecceesees: CODt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service every care 
has been taken in construction, as also in thelr Ei , to ensure stren th and speed, 
and their accommodations tor passengers are unequalled for ele or comfort. 

Price of pessage from New York to Lavepor, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms ; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpool to New York, £230 and £20; 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........10th, 1851. 
Wednesday.... December,.......24ih, 
Wednesday,....January...........7th, 1852, 
Wednesday.... January..........28th, “ 
Wednesday....February........ llth, 
Wednesday....February......... 25th, 
Wednesday....March.......eee+-10th, 
Wednesday....March......00+-..2 
Wednesday... .. April.cess..sseee- 7th, 
Wednesday.... Til..eessees sees dl Bt, 
Wednesday.... May ..0..-.-ee0e- 
Wednesday... May... 
Wednesday... J 
Wednesday... June, 


From New York. 


Saturday ......D ooe20th, 1851 
Saturday ......January ......10th, 1852 
4 


h 





Saturday ......January ......24th, 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, 
Saturday ......February.....21st, 
Saturday. March....... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March......-.20tn 
Saturday ......April........ 3rd, 
Saturday ..... A ~mipaaheaa 

«- Ist, 








° -2ist, 
y. September.... 4th, 
° September....18th, 
eevee OCtObODr seeeees 2d, 
seeee-October...ee+-16th, 
+eeee-October.......-30th, 
-eees. November.,...13th, 
«eee. November....27th, 
seeee December.... 11th, 
December....25th, Wednesday.... 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUSROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, come 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, ‘will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiag days— 
Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17| Franklin.... Wednesday........February 18 
Humboldt Feb. 14| Humboldt March 17 
Franklin March 13) Franklin 
Humboldt April 10| Humboldt 
Franklin May  8/Franklin 
Humboldt June 5 Humboldt 
Franklin July 3| Franklin 
July 31 |Humboldt 
Aug. 28) Franklin 
Sept, 25 Humboldt 
23| Franklin 
20 Humboldt 
18| Franklin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not either for speed.strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aeccomme- 
dations for passengers are of the mostapproved kind, 
Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning,they offer to passengers proceeding 
to on, advantages over any other line in the economy of both e and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...e++++eee0+-B120 
From Havre of Sonpemeee to New York. cccseccccscsccccccscsercnessees f 800 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to 


‘September........22d, 


Wednesday... 
possosos «iS 


Wednesday... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday.... 








sees 
sees 
eens 
sece 


SBRNB-aswros 


© ee eee 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. a = 4 
an 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


yas Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool ha, ® 
arranged for their coiling from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every month, th® 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Isaac Webb......----.Cropper.....++.Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Constellation... ...00+-+AllOM,..cecesccecsessldecsecevedleccees sell 
Yorkshire... ceeeeees++-SNOArMAN..s.+seereelGrececeeselGseve 00+ lb 
Isaac Wright...........Furber.......0..Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dec. 1 
Waterloo ...0caccceee HOrveyicccccscensesllescecccesllecssees Ll 
Montezuma,......+.-.D@ Courcy...seeees 16.000+-+ 16 
Columbia...+++.0++++-BIy@r..seceeeeees Jan. 1....May 1...Sept...1 
Underwriter....+++++-Shipley.....csoocees elliseeceeeellecsesess 
AttAN. seeeeveeeesHackstalt....ceceseee1G..0-- eco 16. o 
New York....++eee+--Briggs..coeesee+FOD L...+JUne | oo+-Uct ] 
bat ood Point.....se00 PSs, svvevesee aseed H. 11 1 
CliA..sececeeceeces Peabody....seeseeeel6, ; 

These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by — Showy nemo oe 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in the best 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores 0 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. $75 

Price of pageage to River ena eee 
“ “ to New York ..e+-+se+sseeeseee 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
ee eae Liverpool 
A. TAYLO oy Lal , 
Agents for ships Manhatten, Meniesume, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelie 
Isaac Webb, and New HUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACEEBTS FOR HAVRE. 
+ ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleeve Havre on the 16th, and NewYork #8 the 
1st of each month, as follows :— New York. Havre. 


8ST. DENIS Stat Magecy ccssecceees Seth Sano, 


From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
20ccetB-coccccdBccccere 
Jan 1..May ees 


ceceeltscoveee 


eencelGseeee 
July 1..Nov. 
pres treme | 


eens 








ter. lat May... ..ccecseeee. 4 16th June 
Follansbee, mas lst Se Nomber. ee October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, 


+e eeeees (16th March, 
Bragdon, master. 


16th July, 

16th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


16th April, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, 


lst July eases +2 16th August 
Willard, master. 


1st November. 

lst + 4 16t A 
; 1st August } 16th September, 

1st December... 16th January. 

first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 

Pra | pa dent ch mae of passengers and conmantel by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of poons is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the su’ re willbe orwarded free from any i but Pea 
incurred. BOY —_, a st. 


i6th December, 
e h Ma 


oo 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








JOHN GRISWOLD 
E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. Y: 
ALEX’R WILEY , 
BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London, 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET; 





